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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches sub 
milled to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes for 
return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself responsible 
for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country Lire can alone be 
laken as evidence of acceplance The name and address of the owner should be 
placed on the back of all pictures and MSS 


THE PATRIOTISM OF 
. . LORD ROBERTS. 


HERE is not a nobler figure before the country at the 
present moment than Lord Roberts. We say that 
without feeling obliged either to endorse or repudiate 
his opinions on national defence. If they are wrong, 
they at least err on the right side. Were the counsel 

of Lord Roberts accepted, the country would not be weaker 
and it must be readier for any emergency that arose. The 
war-worn soldier who has been through so much in the service 
of his country would probably not thank us for ascribing to 
him the function of a prophet, and nevertheless there is some 
thing of the prophetic note in the perseverance with which he 
devotes the last years of his life to preaching in season and out 
of season in order that he mz 1y awake the country to a sense of 
its position and responsibilities. There can be no question of 
his patriotism and disinterestedness. Wherever a national move- 
ment wants help or guidance, Lord Roberts may be counted 
upon to be present with words of encouragement or advice. 
His much-criticised letter in The Times on national defence 
and our unreadiness for war is obviously inspired as to every 
sentence with a single-minded love of his country. There is, 
if closely examined, no personal vituperation, no hitting out 
at his adversaries. His indignation is reserved exclusively 
for what he considers to be the weak spot in our national defence. 
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It is difficult for an outsider who does not profess to have 
military or naval knowledge to criticise closely the assertions 
put forward. Still, it is the layman to whom the words of 
Lord Roberts are addressed, and the deciding word lies in the 
mouth of the layman at last. In his own words, it is idle to 
criticise a Minister or Ministers. ‘‘ So long as a nation itself 
is supinely indifferent to the real condition of its Army and of 
its Navy, there will be found politicians to assure that nation 
that it may persist in its apathy unpunished.”’ This is a direct 
call on the ordinary citizen to assert his determination to have 
an efficient fighting force. Soberly and without heat, let us 
try to examine the position of the citizen in this respect. He 
is no judge of military efficiency. In fact, history shows that 
even an expert is easily misled about the efficiency of an army 
in peace times. It is in battle only that organisation and disci- 
pline are thoroughly tested. In regard to the Navy, the ordinary 
citizen can only judge by the number of the ships that are built, 
the expenditure on them and the comparison they make with 
the navies of other countries. On the other hand, Lord Roberts 
has won and deserves his confidence. There is no one who 
ought to know better what the condition of the Army, at any 
rate, is, and he makes a great number of very definite state- 
ments that could easily be refuted if they are wrong. For 
example, he says that the rifle of the Regular Army is very inferior 
to the rifle with which the French and German troops are armed. 
The point-blank range of the French and German rifles is 
8oo yards, that of the British rifle at the highest is 600 yards. 
Here we have an instance of the criticism that can either be 
completely refuted or must be accepted. So with the 
artillery. Lord Roberts says “ our fuse and fuse-setters are 
not up-to-date, our sights are not up-to-date, with the 
result that our gun is not an automatic firing gun.” A 
question of sights and fuse-setters can also be set at rest 
by the production of the facts. In regard to aviation, the 
statements are just as definite. Experience in the Turko- 
Italian campaign has shown that the aeroplane can go a long 
way to remove “ the fog of war.’’ France and Germany have 
fully recognised this. France already possesses a fleet of two 
hundred aeroplanes. Germany proposes to expend next year 
one and a-half millions sterling on aviation alone. But in 
England there are only four aeroplanes fit to take the field. 
Here, again, then, we have a statement of fact which the authori- 
ties must either refute or admit. Lord Roberts does not think 
much of the excuse put forward by Lord Haldane, which is that 
if we wait we shall profit by the success or failure of others and 
eventually obtain the best design for a dirigible or an aeroplane. 
Everyone will endorse the declaration of Lord Roberts that this 
assuredly is not the line of policy for a country famous beyond 
all others for its inventions and enterprise, whether in peace 
or war. On the question of the Territorial Force we are brought 
face to face with a conflict of opinion. Lord Roberts, as an 
old and experienced soldier, declares it to be impossible that 
men should acquire discipline and initiative in the course of a 
few hours spent in a drill-hall and a picnic camping-out at the 
seaside in summer. Lord Haldane’s reply to that is that the 
men are carried on by their enthusiasm. They are zealous 
defenders of the country, and if they were obliged to join the 
Army——that is to say, if Conscription were in force—their 
patriotism would melt away. Without in the least wishing 
to criticise Lord Haldane, we cannot help thinking that he is 
speaking here without sufficient warranty. No one would assert 
that the German Army or the German people are lacking in 
patriotism, and Conscription is in force there. The French have 
always been as enthusiastic patriots as the English, yet they have 
Conscription. We suppose that the real bone of contention 
between Lord Roberts and Lord Haldane is just this—Con- 
scription. Lord Roberts does not think that we will ever be 
perfectly secure without it, and Lord Haldane would avoid 
it as long as — On the question of the relative work of 
the Army and the Navy, opinion is yet more widely divided. 
The opinion of Lord Roberts, however, will be endorsed that 
the Fleet should be unfettered, so that it can proceed to any 
part of the world, and protect our commerce and food supplies. 


Our Portrait lllustraton. 


Ts frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Beatrice 

Pole-Carew and her children. Lady Beatrice Pole- 
Carew is a daughter of the third Marquess of Ormonde. Her 
marriage to Lieutenant-General Sir Reginald Pole-Carew took 
place in 1901. 


* * 
. 


It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once lo him. 
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N an adjoining page we show, with the aid of 
some remarkable photographs, the method of 
shooting tigers in Nepal, where the King has gone 
for a week’s sport. The photographs are remark- 
able because of the careful manner in which Euro- 

peans are restrained from entering this country. Wedonot know 
that anything like them has ever been shown before. The sport 
will be novel to His Majesty, and will afford a welcome change 
after the labours of the last few days, labours, we are afraid, 
that have not been untinged with anxiety. Incidents such as 
the carelessness for which the Gaekwar of Baroda has made a 
humble apolegy and the unavoidable disappointment at Calcutta 
because of the change of capital, are grave shadows over the 
Indian outlook. Still, they were only what was to be expected. 
The King’s visit has been a magnificent triumph, but it was 
not to be expected that it would pass without some little 
occurrence to remind us of the unrest that has caused anxiety 
for several years. 


The gift of £30,000 made anonymously to the Senate of 
London University is a remarkable testimony to the progress 
that the study of architecture has made in recent times. The 
School of Architecture is the most important, but the buildings 
which it is proposed to put up will include also studios for the 
teaching of sculpture and the rearrangement of the School of 
Fine Arts and a Laboratory of Eugenics. In intimating this 
gift to Lord Rosebery, the donor said he would rather remain 
unknown for the time being ; but he made the interesting remark 
that he wishes “ to see the completion of one of the most beautiful 
buildings in London.” If this generosity should prove contagious 
in the course of another generation or two, it may be assumed 
that the University of London will, as it ought to, be as richly 
endowed and as efficiently equipped as any University in the 
world. 


Parliament, after sitting from February 6th, was prorogued 
on Saturday. Legislators have had a very trying year. Except 
for the fairly long interval between August and the opening of 
the Autumn Session in October, their labours may be said to 
have been continuous. Work has been done under feverish and 
unhealthy excitement. Politicians cannot be expected for any 
great length of time to stand such wear and tear as they have 
experienced in the past twelve months, and it will be noticed that 
several members have either withdrawn from Parliament, or 
given notice that they intend to withdraw, because they are 
unable to stand the physical and mental strain. A lesser con- 
sideration is that even in these democratic days a great many 
Members of Parliament are landed proprietors, and their con- 
tinual attendance at St. Stephen’s necessitates a grave inter- 
ference with the discharge of the duties they owe to their 
estates and tenants. 


It is well known that the Speaker of the House of Commons 
is devoted to country life, and his little speech at the opening 
of a new parish room at Blaxhall, Suffolk, on Saturday evening 
is exactly what might have been expected from him. Mr. 
Lowther has very little sympathy for those who complain of 
the dulness of the country. He thinks we could get on very 
well, even in the dark evenings, “ without evening papers, 
motor-omnibuses or music halls.”” No doubt the alleged mono- 
tonousness of country life is exaggerated, and the compensations 
are great. Mr. Lowther summarises them as “ splendid air, 
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fine scenery, quiet and health.” One sometimes wonders at 
the great crowd of business people who sweep into London every 
morning and sweep out of it at night, many of them starting 
so early and returning so late that they can do little more than 
sleep in their country residences ; but if they are asked they 
say that to sleep is worth the trouble; it is so much more 
refreshing in the pure country air than in the noisy town. 


, We have received from Mr. Arthur D. Sanderson a note 
which runs thus : “ | observe that in your issue of December gth 
you criticise Mr. Runciman’s Committee on Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease from the point of view of the absence from it of any 
scientist. I think you must have overlooked what he said 
in the House of Commons when the composition of the Com- 
mittee was announced. I send you a copy herewith.” We are 
obliged to Mr. Sanderson for his courteous note, but it scarcely 
meets the point raised. The object of the Commission is to 
enquire into the causes of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease ; 
surely this is work for which bacteriologists have the highest 
qualifications. In the recent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth in 
Great Britain it has been found impossible by the ordinary staff 
of the Board of Agriculture to say what was the origin, except 
in one case, that of Edinburgh. Apart, then, from the formation 
of a Commission to make a scientific enquiry into foot-and- 
mouth in India, it seems to us of paramount importance that 
at least one bacteriologist of high standing should have been 
included in the English Commission. 


NEW-BORN, 
Il wakened in the courts of Fear, 
Alone and in the night ; 
The pathway of experience, 
Famine and sword and pestilence, 
The word of poet and of seer 
Had not prepared me for that sight. 


And, as I looked, One spake and said, 
** Wouldst live, and undefiled ? 
Then conquer Fear !’’—I answered, “‘ Lord, 
Where is my armour, where my sword ?”’ 
And He, “ If thou wouldst smite her dead, 

Take from her arms her new-born child.”’ 


1 cried for mercy. ‘* Nay,’ said He, 
‘There is no other way.’’ 
So at the last, surrendering, 
| took that foul and loathsome thing. 
Fear swooned in death, and, on my knee, 
Waking, the babe of Courage lay. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


Now that the Insurance Bill has become law, there is at 
least one point about it which has an interest apart from party 
politics. This is the appointment of officials. It happens that 
in nearly all the important measures brought forward by the 
present Government the necessity has arisen of making many 
new appointments. It will be remembered that the matter 
was brought up in the House of Commons some time since, 
when Mr. Lloyd-George pledged himself not to make the appoint- 
ments political. This was perhaps more easily said than done. 
Sir Robert Morant, in the circular which he has just issued, 
is evidently making a fair attempt to secure officials chosen 
only on account of their fitness. The notifications made to 
those seeking appointments are issued only for this purpose. 
At the same time, while acknowledging the disinterestedness 
of Sir Robert Morant, we must bear in mind that where appoint 
ments are made by favour and not through examination, they 
offer great inducements to political jobbery. That may come 
later. Barnacles do not get attached to a ship till she has 
made a voyage. The sooner the appointments are arranged 
on a system akin to that of the Civil Service the better will it 
be for the country. 


On Saturday the first of Stevenson’s three billiard matches 
with Gray was brought to a conclusion. It ended in a victory 
for Gray, but the match was disappointing. The young 
Australian has evidently grown stale after the great number of 
his matches in this country. He made no break of importance, 
and, asa matter of fact, the special prize of fifty pounds for the 
best break went to Stevenson for one of five hundred and forty- 
three. Just after his arrival last year, Gray might have been 
backed in every match le played, almost every afternoon he 
played, to make as high a break as this. Nor can it be said that 
Stevenson was very brilliani, except erratically. One afternoon, 
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just after the match was begun, he did indeed play like a winner ; 


but afterwards he seemed to lose his touch, and on the last three 


days, when he should have been at his best, he, practically 
speaking, fell to pieces. As far as can be seen from this match. 
it is fairly safe to say that Gray, if he were in last year’s form, 
could give a quarter of the game to the best English player 
and win 


Following some previous letters in this paper about the 
control of streams and rivers so that they shall not tear away 
their banks in time of flood, a correspondent writes to us with 
a suggestion that he thinks may be of value to those who find 
a stream threatening to make a_ breach His suggestion 
though it is in fact an account of a mode which he has 
actually tried and found successful, 1s to fasten, by one end 
with a cord or chain, a tree trunk of size proportional to the 
width of the river, and bv means of this chain to moor the said 
trunk just above the spot at which the current 1s impinging 
on the bank, Then by another chain or rope attached to 
the other end of the trunk and passing to the other bank—or 
by a post driven into the river-bed or other convenient 
means——to keep the trunk pointing diagonally down stream 
at an angle of something like forty-five degrees to the line 
of the current. By this means the surface current ts, of course, 
diverted from the threatened spot and impinges on the opposite 
bank, and by this surface diversion, which perhaps leads the 
lower current with it, a change in the contour of the bed of 
the stream has been effected. 


It is well that the knowledge should be diffused as widely 
as possible of a certain “ village industry,” of a not very 
reputable kind, which has been, if not introduced, at all 
events greatly fostered, by the coming of the motor-car It is 
an industry which is cenerally started by a travelling dealet 
finding a bit of really good old lustre or china in a cottage. 
He purchases it of the cottager at a price much below its value, 
but sufficient to make the vendor exclaim that he wishes he 
had “ some more of that there ” to sell equivalently. To which 
the dealer responds that there is no reason why he should not 
have it, and an arrangement is thereon made whereby the 
dealer sends down imitation old china and lustre from London, 
the villager puts it in his cottage, and when the wandering 
motorist arrives he purchases it at a price which may well be 
called “ fancy’ in comparison with the article's true worth, 
though it is far below what its value would be if it were what the 
purchaser takes it for and the villager fraudulently proclaims 
it. The purchaser is really entitled to very little sympathy, 
for he piously believes that he has “ done” the cottager, who 
has really “‘ done”’ him, while the dealer shares in the “‘ doing ” 
an | keeps the stock replenished. 


There is one among the many differences introduced by 
the coming of the motor which is not as well appreciated as it 
ought to be, and that is that the “ carriage drive,”’ as it used to be 
called, up to many a country house, which used to be quite 
adequate to the purpose which its name specially suggests, is 
not sufficient now that the motor has come. In the carriage 
days, when two of these met each other on any narrow 
approach drive, which ran through a park or field, as many do, 
perhaps without a rail to define road and pasture on either side, 
the one carriage, or even both, might encroach a little on 
the natural non-macadamised soil of the park, a small semi- 
circle of rut would be cut in the turf, and that was all that 
signified. The drive, though narrow, was adequate, because 
carriages could thus make shift to pass. That is a shift to 
which motors cannot very safely resort. If the ground is rain- 
sodden, the wheels of a heavy car are apt to sink in and to begin 
turning without gripping, only working themselves deeper at 
each revolution. It is, therefore, rather essential, where the 
drive goes through such land as this, that it should be made 
broad enough for the passing of two cars, both on the hard track. 


A correspondent sends us an account, which may possibly 
give a hint of value to other salmon-fishers, of success that he 
met with on a certain river, which shall be nameless, in Ireland, 
angling with a small prawn threaded like a worm on a single hook 
Many fishers on the river were working with the ordinary prawn 
tackle of many hooks and never caught a fish between them, 
whereas he, with his single hook, had ten in the week, and four 
on his best day. It seems that if his success was really due to 
the one hook, instead of the usual arrangement of triangles 
and so on, that the big prawn in ordinary use might be no less 
effective if fished on a proportionately large hook. It might, at 
least, be well worth a trial. 


Those who follow operations on the Stock Exchange were 
very much surprised the other day to find that there was a sudden 
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and unexplained rise in the price of Union-Castle shares. The 
explanation has not been long delayed. It lies in the formation 
of what is probably the greatest shipping combination ever 
made. The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company shares are 
to be acquired, subject to the shareholders, by the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company and by Messrs. Elder, Dempster and 
Co. It is no wonder that the morning papers have now 
bestowed on Sir Owen Philipps the title of the Napoleon of 
sritish shipping; he will control a million and a-quarter 
tons of shipping. It is understood that the object of the new 
combination is to tender for the South African mails. Accord- 
ing to the existing rule, the mail contract is open only to “ non- 
Conference lines.” As the Royal Mail is not in the “ Confer- 
ence,’ and the Union-Castle will by the absorption drop out, 
the new alliance will be able to tender for the South African 
mail contract. 


FO jf. C. 

In other spots and other times 
My pen, may be, essayed 

To wish you wishes, ring you chimes 
Of Birthdays, undismay’d. 

But now, what use? When Aray sings 
And all her tumbling burns 

Leap down from their hill-wayfarings 
To wish you “ sure returns ”’ ! 

For thrice six years the months have wrought 
(In change of time and place) 

A woven cloak of magic, fraught 
With love of nights and days. 

Rose-hued July this year hath cast 
Thereon a fairy spell 

To make thy youth unchanging last, 
Thy years unknowable. 


Look how its colours shift and shine 
Beyond your human ken 

(Blue of the skies that haunt Loch Fyne 
Green of your Aray Glen) 

Dyes in that woof Immortals spin 
Shimmer and change their mood 

(Black o’ the Pool of Lady’s Lynn 
Gold in Bianan Wood). 


Joan, ’tis enough I prove no need 
To fear the coming years, 
Whose speed is only phantom speed, 
Whose tears but phantom tears. 
You have the Cloak to baulk their Sun 
And ’scape their testament ; 
Tho’ nineteen thousand Summers come, 
Nineteen shall you content. 
Ertc CrouGn Taytor. 


In regard to village halls, a correspondent sends us a very 
interesting suggestion. He gives the address of a village in 
which the old tithe-barn has been adapted to this purpose. 
Obviously, there are many other parts of the country where 
this idea could be applied. There are still many beautiful old 
tithe-barns which are of no great use to the agriculturist, but 
nevertheless, are such fine examples of that type of building 
that it would be a thousand pities to let them be destroyed. No 
doubt there are many places throughout the country in which 
the tithe-barn could be made into a first-rate village hall. 


It is rather curious that the Scottish papers criticise the 
Small Holdings Act on the very point for which it is praised 
in England. A writer in one of our best-informed Northern 
contemporaries says the Scottish Board 1s only to be nominally 
independent and self-contained. His grievance is that it will 
have no word to say in the supervision of the health of all the 
livestock of Scotland. It is a grievance that the Scottish Board 
has no power to act when the Scottish flocks and herds are in 
danger of contagion. The appearance of disease in Scotland 
intimately affects English breeders. The precautions taken in 
one part of the island of Great Britain must be taken 
in all the other parts, and the only way to ensure this is 
by putting paramount authority into the hands of the 
Whitehall Board. It is very much to be regretted that 
a responsible journal should rave about Lord Pentland 
giving the control of Acts relating to contagious diseases to a 
purely English Department. Southern politicians are con- 
tinually being told by their Northern friends that they should 
not say English, but British, Is not the Board of Agriculture 
British ? Has it not many good Scots in its offices ? 
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TRIP. 


SHOOTING 





FILING OUT 


FTER a strenuous week at Delhi, culminating in the 


great Durbar with its sensational surprise procla- 
mation, which is at present furnishing the chief 


topic of discussion throughout the Empire, the King 

has left the new capital for a ten days’ tiger-shooting 
trip in the Nepal Terai. A well-earned rest, if rest it can be 
called, involving as it does a considerable amount of hard work, 
compensated for, however, by the fact of its being incurred in 
the pursuit of the King’s favourite sport. The journey into 
Nepal alone is no light task, the railway not extending beyond 
the frontier, leaving a considerable distance to be traversed 


OF CAMP. 

by road. Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending for 
about five hundred miles along the southern slope of the central 
portion of the Himalayas, with an average breadth of about 
one hundred miles. On the north-east it abuts on Tibet and 
the highlands of Central Asia. It is practically independent, 
but lies within the British sphere of influence, a Political Resident, 
with an escort from the Indian Army, being stationed at the 
capital, Katmandu. The Indian Government does not interfere 
with the interior management of the State, but has the control 
of its foreign relations, which may come into prominence at 
any time owing to the increasing pressure being exercised by 
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RIVER. 
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China on the 
frontier. Nep 

wa conquered 
in 1769 by th 
Ghurkas, a race 
of Mongolian 
blood, claiming 
descent from the 
Rajputs (the 
military caste of 
Hindus), who 
migrated from 
India Owing 
to irequent 
igerTessions by 
the Ghurkas the 
british Govern- 
ment intervened, 
and as the re 
sult of the war 
which ensued the 
(shurkas were 
defeated, and 


British control 
established in 
ISI4 Kver 
sin then the 
State of Nepal 
carried out 
a deliberate 
poli y of exclu 
sion, jealously 
preserving the country from all outside interference. To such 
an extent is this carried that it is almost impossible for a 
European to get permission to enter, much less to shoot, in the 
country, and no outsider is allowed to settle or trade there. 
The King of Nepal is a mere figure head, 
being in the hands 


has 


the real power 
of the Prime Minister, an office at present 
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held by Maha- 
raja Sir Chandra 
Shamsher Jang, 
Rana Bahadur 
who paid a visit 
to England in 
1908. The 


Ghurkas are well 
known for their 
extraordinary 
pluck and good 
fighting quali- 
ties, furnishing us 
with material for 
some of our best 
Indian regi- 
ments, and are 
also good sports- 
men. The State 
of Nepal has an 
area of about 
sixty thousand 
square miles 

with a popula- 
tion of between 
four and five 
millions. 

By the word 
Terai meant 
a long narrow 
strip of fever- 
laden forest 
and lowland, which stretches along the foot of the hills for 
about two hundred miles, with an average breadth of 
about twenty miles. The jungle in this tract consists of enor- 
mous stretches of reeds and grass, sixteen to eighteen feet in 
height, intersected by sluggish streams, which abound in quick- 
sands, interspersed with impassable morasses. The thick grass 
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is tunnelled in every direction by wild animals, and is too high 
and dense to be practicable for a man on foot, so success in 
shooting depends on the number of elephants which can be 
procured It is chiefly in this particular that tiger-shooting 
in the Nepal Terai differs from that in the plains of India. In 
the latter case, the jungle is comparatively open, and it its 
impossible to command the services of trained elephants in 
sufficient numbers, so tiger-shooting takes the form of driving 
the tiger by a line of beaters up to the rifles posted on machans, 
or platforms, fixed on trees at the end of the beat. The successful 
management of a beat of this kind calls for great skill and 
knowledge of woodcraft, and by a judicious posting of stops at all 
the outlets, the slightest sound made by any of whom at once turns 
the tiger, he can be brought up with almost absolute certainty to 
. particular tree. This was the form of the shooting provided for 
the Duke of Connaught in the Central Provinces, after the Durbar 
of 1903, with excellent results; and, regarded solely from the 
point of view of sport, is undoubtedly superior to the style of 
ringing in by elephants in vogue in the Nepal Terai, a descrip 
tion of which follows. It will be evident, however, that th: 
latter is by no means devoid of interest and excitement. 
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3y this time the elephants have been brought very close 
together, their heads almost touching. This renders it less 
easy for them to turn round.and bolt, gives confidence to the 
mahouts, and also prevents the tiger slipping through a gap, 
as well as very often stopping his charging home. The tiger 
is then completely ringed in, the elephants closing right in to 
a small circle, sometimes forming two deep. The tiger frequently 
lies very close, in which case two or three big tuskers move 
quietly about inside the ring, lifting up each tussock of grass, 
and breaking down every bush. Then the tiger breaks cover 
and, as a rule, charges straight at one of the howdah elephants. 
Then is the time to pray that your elephant is really staunch 
and will stand the charge. Nothing is more difficult than 
trving to shoot a charging tiger from an elephant which will 
not stand steady, and nothing more dangerous than being on 
one which suddenly turns round and bolts, taking its rider 
under branches of trees, to the imminent danger of life and limb. 
Sometimes as many as four or five tigers are inside the ring at 
once, together with other animals, such as wild boar and deer, 
so, what with the crashing and trumpeting of the elephants, 
the shouts and cries of the mahouts, the crack of the rifles, with 
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Klephants in any number from fifty to three hundred or four 
hundred are used for a drive. The whereabouts of the tiger, 
or tigers, having been previously located by sending out shikaris 
some time ahead, tying up buffalo calves for kills, etc., on 
approaching the spot the elephants are formed into line, those 
carrying the howdahs with the rifles being placed at the ends, 
as well as at intervals along the line, with a certain number of 
pad elephants in between. (Pad elephants, it may be explained, 
are those which carry a pad, or cushion, only, and, as a rule, 
no one except the mahout, or driver. They are used chiefly 
to assist in beating the jungle, and to carry any game which 
may be killed.) A captain, whose word is law, is appointed 
to carry out all the arrangements, and on his giving the signal 
the long line of ponderous animals advances slowly through the 
Waving grass. Sometimes one or two of the guns are sent on 
ahead on elephants to endeavour to prevent the tiger breaking 
out in front. The line advances steadily, smashing through 
every obstacle. As soon as a tiger is discovered the flanks of 
the line extend forward and inward; by signal the line 
follows the tiger, wheels, doubles, turns, marches, counter 
marches, until it fairly runs the tiger down. 


SARNED- REST. 


perhaps a tiger or two rushing round the ring giving their hoarse 
grunting “ wough”’ at intervals, the scene is a regular pande- 
monium, and quite defies description. 

The photographs accompanying this article are of especial 
interest, having been taken in Nepal, so they exactly reproduce 
the conditions under which the King will be shooting. For 
the most part they explain themselves in the light of what has 
been written here. The process of starting the line of elephants 
with the flanks extended, together with the subsequent ringing 
in and heading out of the tiger, is very clearly shown in the 
pictures. 

A few words as to the battery taken out by the King for 
use on this expedition may not be out of place here. This 
consists of a heavy cordite Purdey rifle, firing nickel bullets, and 
a ‘400 Purdey rifle taking lead bullets with a nickel base (both 
most effective weapons, as evidenced by the results obtained 
with them on the occasion of the King’s last Indian shoot). 
Besides these there are a Fraser -400 with nickel bullets, and 
a °*280 double-barrelled high-velocity Lancaster, a beauti.ul 
weapon, absolutely up to date. It will be noticed from this 
that the King sticks to his old and tried friends in the matter of 
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rifles, in the same way as he continues to use a pair of Purdey 
12-bore hammer guns, not having discarded the old style of 
make in favour of the more modern hammerless gun. 

This is, no doubt, the day of the high-velocity cordite rifle, 
which is a weapon of tremendous power, besides having the 
advantages of a flat trajectory and smokeless powder, although 
the latter may not be an altogether unmixed benefit. The 
writer, however, having done nearly all his big-game-shooting 
with a 577 Express, is old-fashioned enough to prefer it to the 
later weapon. He considers it unequalled for certainty com- 
bined with stopping power, and would rather, when on foot, 
stand up with it than with anything else to a charging tiger. 
His own experience has been that with heavy animals, such as 
buffalo, bison, etc., a cordite rifle has tremendous smashing 
power, owing to the resistance encountered ; but that for soft, 
narrow-bodied animals, such as tigers and leopards, the velocity 
is so great that the bullet has a tendency to pass right through 
the body without setting up sufficiently to cause a fatal wound. 

In conclusion, we wish the King every success in a sport 
of which he is such a masterly exponent, together with a safe 
and pleasant return journey home; and we venture to predict 
that when, in the days to come, he recalls the crowded events 
ot the great Durbar, not the least pleasant among his memories 
will be those connected with his tiger-shooting trip in Nepal. 


THE DURBAR CROWN. 


OW that the great Durbar ceremonial is over, we are able 
to reveal to the world at large full particulars of the 
magnificent crown designed and executed for His Imperial 

Majesty, which was worn on December 12th. The crown is formed 
of a bandeau supporting eight Imperial arches, four cross-patée 
with fleur-de-lys between, the whole surmounted by an orb 
and cross-patée. The bandeau is composed of two bands of 
diamonds, between them sixteen large clusters, four of emeralds 
and diamonds alternate with four sapphires and diamonds, these 
divided by trefoliated leafage ornaments. The central clustes 
contains an Indian emerald, weighing thirteen carats, of extra- 
ordinary beauty, while the four sapphires, with the eight brilliants in 
the middle, are equally worthy of their position in the circlet of this 
Imperial symbol. For the eight arches fifty-eight large brilliants 
are used, divided by diamond wreathing leaves and enclosed by 
two outer diamond bands. At the base of these arches are fou 
cross-patées in diamonds, with a large Indian ruby in each, 
while between are four diamond fleur-de-lys, all having a superb 
Indian emerald at the centre. But the culminating point is the 


orb, or “‘ monde’’ composing a globe of brilliants with a cross- 


patée above, in which has been placed another magnificent 
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Indian emerald of rare brilliancy and colow The crown was 
made by the firm of Messrs, Garrard and Co. Over six thousand 
one hundred and seventy diamonds are contained in it, together 
with an assemblage of other gems never before combined in a single 
piece, the whole representing a crown fully worthy and fully appro- 
priate of the inauguration of the reign of a ruler of a great 
Empire. 


FOL K-CAROLS. 


N the preface to his admirable collection of folk-carols, just 
published, Mr. C. J. Sharp puts down his regret that Christ- 
mas carol-singing by parties of men and women in the village 
streets is gradually disappearing. One is afraid that, except 
in the hamlets of the West (where the writer not so very 

many years ago was a regular carolist), and possibly in the remoter 
parishes of the North, the tradition is already lost The devotion 
of a handful of collectors has happily preserved a host of simple 
carols, breathing the unpretentious piety of a period when a social 
condition prevailed such as Theocritus might have described in 
his ‘‘ Idylls”’ ; but, as Mr. Sharp so pleasantly proves in the songs 
he now gives us, taken from the lips of aged village minstrels, there 
is still an opportunity, not to be neglected, to gather yet more of 
our English carols and their tunes before the ebbing lives of their 
possessors run out and they are lost beyond recall rhat there is 
something to be saved is shown by the very first example given 
by Mr. Sharp “‘ King Herod and the Cock”’ : 

There was a star in David's land, 

In David's land appeared ; 

And in King Herod’s chamber 

So bright it did shine there. 


Phe Wise Men they soon spi-ed it, 

And told the King a-nigh 

That a Princely Babe was born that night 
No King shall e’er destroy 


If this be truth, King Herod said, 
Phat thou hast told to me, 
The roasted cock that lies in the dish 


Shall crow full senses three 


O the cock soon thrustened and feathercd well 
By the work of God's own hand, 
And he did crow full senses three 


In the dish where he did stand 


This is a carol quite new to us personally, though it is an excerpt 
from the familiar ‘‘ Carnal and the Crane’’; but it embodies a 
legend tolerably widespread, wherein the Crane tells the Crow how 
Herod was convinced of the Nativity by the miracle of the crowing 
of the dead cock. This carol dates from the time of Henry VI., 
when many beautiful carols were written, though, alas! their 
traditional melodies are lost. 

It will be noticed that many of the old carols in their last 
lines drop into a colloquial manner. In the quaint story of the 
‘** Holy Well,” where the mother advises vengeance on the “ fine 


” 


children ’’ who would not play with the ‘‘ maiden’s son born in an 
ox’s stall,’’ the reply of the Child, woundea to tears, is expressed in 
very homely terms : 

Nay, nay, that may not be, 

For there are too many sinful souls, 

Crying out for the help of Me 
But what a glowing, child-like piety breathes through the lines, 
a simplicity untroubled by dogma or doctrine ! 

Mr. Sharp rather questions the antiquity of the ‘‘ Holy Well”’ 
carol just mentioned, though it is generally ascribed to the fifteenth 
century, and, to our thinking, assorts kindly with the first manner, 
of the time of the Coventry carol and ‘‘ When Christ was born of 
Mary Free.’ 
in keeping with primitive and simple belief, though to be sure the 


The story it tells of the meckness of Christ is quite 


legends of the early day were rudely cast, and a quite human love 
of vengeance, typical of a rough day when a man was his own law, 
was woven into scriptural plays. For this reason Mr. Sharp con- 
cludes that the ‘‘ Holy Well”’ is a comparatively modern recension 
of ‘‘ The Bitter Withy”’ (given in his collection), modified so that 
it shall the better accord with the truer conception we have of the 
character of Jesus. ‘‘ The Bitter Withy”’ is particularly interest- 
ing in several ways. There is real poesy in the verse where He 
wreaks his vengeance on the “ three rich young men”’ who would 
not play at ball : 

So He made Him a bridge with the beams of the sun, 

And o’er the water crossed He, 


“e 


to be followed by the rich young lords who “ drowned were all 


three.” Also we get that homely touch which distinguishes all 
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folk-carols, and i o actual, in the reproof which Mary gives 
her Son 

So Mary mild fetched home her child 

And laid him across her knee ; 

With a handful of green withy twig 

She gave him slashes three 
lo this castigation is due the fragility of the willow 

O withv! O withy! O bitter withy! 

Thou hast caused Me to smart; 

And the withyv shall be the very first tree, 

hat shall perish at the heart! 


curse of the willow is mentioned several times in the Apocry- 


Phe 


phal Gospels, but the quaintness of the legend in the carol is all 


ifs own. 


Mr. Sharp gives several more carols, one or two just as well 


known—for instance, ‘‘ The Virgin | nspotted,”’ with its still better- 


known refrain 
Then let us be merry, 
Cast sorrow away, 
Our Saviour, Christ Jesus, 
Is born on this day 


and the ‘* Holly and the Ivy others not so familiar, and several}, 


like rhe Little 


quite new to us 


Room’’ with its thirty-four verses, which are 


Phe 
all unusual, even in the more devotional of the ballads 


invitation to merriment, as quoted above, 


is not at 


In that sweet fifteenth century lullaby, The Virgin and Child,” 
which opens so delightfully : 
This endris night (last night) 
I saw a sight, 
A star as bright as day; 
And ever among 
\ maiden sung, 


Lullay, by by, lullay. 


the mother in the last of its eight stanzas asks the boon and pleads 


for the “‘ mirth of the honest ”’ : 
Phat child or man 
That will or can, 


to merry upon my day ; 
To bliss them bring, 
And 1 shall sing, 


Lullav, by by, lullay 
It will be recollected that a special church ordinance compelled 


vigil of the Christ Day to be kept asa 
other 


the 


feast, in contrary fashion to every 


vigil which was strictly a fast. 
Mention of the ‘‘ Holly and the Ivy”’ is 
a reminder, of couse, that the older carol, 


Che Contest of the Holly 


and the Ivy 


Holly stand in the hall, 
Fair to behold ; 
Ivy stand without the door 


She is full sore a-cold 


is probably Mroldest of all known carols. 


his was one of the many holly carols that 


were sung at every festive gathering, and 


without which no cup of wine could pass, 


as Nicholas Breton records in 1626, two 
centuries after several of them were first 
included in the Christmas minstrelsy. Holly, 


of course, had the mastery in the contest, 
as we may expect, although one carol of 
the fifteenth (but 
the honour to the ivy 


century one only) gave 


Ivv, chief of trees, it 1s 
Veni Coronaberis. 


The 


berries 


free ana jolly claims of holly, with its 


red aS any rose, are advanced in 


that true, homely trait of the folk-carol : 


Holly hath birdés 
A full fair flock, 
rhe nightingale, the popinjay, 
The gentle laverock 
Good Ivy, 
What birdés hast thou ? 
None but the howlet 
That krey (cries) “‘ How, how.” 
No new carolist could capture the 4. Beewe 
naive charm of the old carols, racy of 
the simplicity of the olden time; but the quotation of the 


delicious holly ballads into which we have been led calls to mind 
the pretty modern Cornish carol of the holly, which is as near 
the first manner as it is possible to get. Robert Hawker’s “ Bush 
with the bleeding breast ”’’ brings home to us unfailingly the out- 
door scene of Christmas morning, introducing to us in place of the 
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lark and the birdés which have flown the special bird of the season 
in the friendly robin : 
*Tis a bush that the birds will never leave; 
rhey sing in it all day long; 
But sweetest of all upon Christmas Eve 
Is to hear the robin’s song. 
"Tis the merriest sound upon earth and sea: 
lor it comes from our Aunt Mary's tree. 

Mr. Sharp has done us a service, for which we cannot be too 
grateful, in the twenty-one carols he gives in this collection. It is 
they must spring naturally, 
with the freshness and naiveté of rustic simplicity, and with rustc 
For this reason the old carols and their 
We must share the lament 


impossible to copy the old carols ; 


force and originality. 
tunes have a value which is priceless. 
of Mr. Sharp that, alas! so many of the melodies of the tenderest 
that beautiful Christ ballad, 
” and many 


carols have been irretrievably lost 
“ Tyrlé, Tyrlé, so merrily the shepherds began to blow, 


others. But in far-away hamlets there must be, as Mr. Sharp 


has so devotedly proved, a few aged choristers left who remembe: 
the tunes of their youth and can save them for us. 


A FAMOUS CLYDESDALE. 


ARON OF BUCHCLYVIE isa very splendid Clydesdale ; 
BR but he is likely to be remembered by posterity less for 
his own merits than for the dramatic circumstances 
under which he attained in the sale ring to the highest price ever 
paid for an animal of the breed. 
by Mr. Dunlop and Mr. Kilpatrick for £700. 
were certain financial transactions between the two owners ending 
in prolonged litigation, which went through all the 

Scotland. then the other received the 
but in the end it was declared that Mr. Kilpatrick was the owner. 
therefore, excitement in the large 
assembled at Ayr Castle Market when the horse was put up to auction. 
{100 at a time, till of the bidders 
left in—Mr. Kilpatrick, the owner of the 
After biddings had come down to /50, the 


stranger suddenly began to put them up to {100 each time, until 


Some years ago he was bought 
Subsequently there 


Courts of 


First one and verdict : 


There was, crowd which 


Bids rose rapidly by two 


retuned and two were 


horse, and a stranger. 


£9,500 was reached, and the horse was knocked down to the stranger, 





OF 


BUCHCLYVIE. 


BARON Copyright. 


when the auctioneer announced, amid cheers, that he had been acting 
for Mr. Dunlop, a previous owner of the horse. It was a dramatic 
but ‘painful incident of the sale-1ing. Good horse as Baron of 
Buchclyvie is, the price he fetched is much beyond his real value. 
The sale is a record of the dour determination of two Scotch agricul- 
turists, more than of the price which a Clydesdale can command. 
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DON’T think I am pre- 
judiced against George 
Napoleon Luffles. If I 
am, Madge Linford is probably 
to blame for it. She is also 
partly to blame for the possibly 
unique adventure that has taken years off George’s life. I am 
going to tell the story of that adventure, even though George thinks 
that it tends to make him ridiculous. Most plump men are absurdly 
thin-skinned where their own dignity is concerned. He has done 
his best to conceal all details of the affair. 

‘I’m trying to forget about it,’ he growled when I pumped 
him. ‘‘ It was a horrible business. The sort of thing that turns 
a man’s hair grey !”’ 

I said something kind and reassuring about carrots. 

George glared. ‘‘ I call it auburn!” he said. ‘“‘ And I saw 
two white hairs when I was brushing it this morning. ft 
No—I don’t want you to pull ’em out, thanks. And I’m about 
fed up with your questions.” 

But I have dragged the full story from him at last. Not that 
I can give George credit for entire truthfulness. In his narrative 
he would try to paint himself as the hero. But I have altered all 
that. I understand his character far better than he does himself. 
When he reads this version he will realise, with annoyance, that I do. 

In the beginning of all things Madge Linford and George were 
discussing the fancy-dress dance which was being got up in Treman- 
ning, that quaint little town tucked away in one of the hollows of 
Dartmoor. There were two reasons for the dance. The first was 
a praiseworthy desire to aid the Cottage Hosp‘tal (they lest exactly 
twenty pounds over the ball), and the second was that everyone 
for miles around wished to have the innocent felicity of appearing 
in fancy dress. The second reason was the one that really carried 
weight. 

“I’m going as a Puritan maid,’’ Madge said. ‘‘ That wil! 
be fairly cheap, anyway. And I’ve thought of such a nice dress 
for you.” 

‘George Napoleon Luffles was delighted. How charming of 
Madge to take an interest in his dress. 

‘| thought of going as Sir Galahad,’’ he answered, brightly. 
‘* Shining armour, you know, and gold spurs and all that sort of 
thing.”’ 

I have hinted that George Luffles possesses a plump, unathletic 
figure and garish red hair. Really, his choice of a costume was 
absurd, even for George. 

“That will never do,’’ Madge said, decisively. ‘I want 
you to go as a convict.”’ 

George was horribly dashed. ‘Oh, I say! <A convict! 
he remonstrated.. “‘ I don’t think em 

But Madge carried her point. She has a pale, serious face, 
contradicted in the oddest way by grey cyes that hold wicked 
humour. George Napoleon conceived himself to be madly in love 
with her. And a man in love possesses less judgment and will- 
power than a stickleback. 

So he agreed to go as a convict. but he was a little miserable 
about it. George had been rather building on making romantic 
love in shining armour to Madge at that dance. He had fancied 
that for once she would be forced to take him seriously. But 
who can make romantic love in striped stockings and a knicker- 
bocker suit covered with broad arrows ? It wasn’t giving a man 
a fair chance! George was not a very happy man as he surveyed 
himself in a long looking-glass upon the evening of the dance. The 
yellow of that hateful suit seemed to make his red hair look redder. 
[It was not a becoming costume. For once George Napoleon, 
naturally rather a complacent man, hated the sight of himself. 
But Madge had to be obeyed. 

Everything had gone wrong that day. He had got back to 
his rooms in the village too late to make a decent dinner. He had 
only just time to dress and swallow a wretched meal. He proposed 
to bicycle into Tremanning, and at the last moment he found both 
tires hopelessly punctured. George Napoleon, in his convict 
dress, literally danced with rage around his offending bicycle as 
he realised that he would have to walk the three miles. There 
was nothing else for it. 

His landlady, a kindly soul, warmly attached to George, was 
sympathetic as she helped him into his great-coat. “I’ve put a 





packet of sandwiches in the pocket, 
Mr. Luffles,’’ she said. ‘‘ You've made 
but a poor meal. But you’m looking 
your very best to-night, sir.’’ George 
groaned incredulously at that  sur- 
prising, well-meant statement. ‘“‘ It 
won't take you long to walk. ‘Tis but three miles But don't 
you stray from the road for any sake, sir, there’s a thick mist 
a-cooming up.” 

There was. Luffles discovered that fact directly he set foot 
outside the house. And he knew what Dartmoor mists were. In 
a little while he could scarcely see a yard before his face. It 
seemed the last straw. He would be horribly late for the dance ; 
and goodness only knew if Madge would keep any dances for him. 
She might be pleased to consider his lateness as a studied slight. 
George groaned again at the thought, and, forsaking all caution, 
struck from the road and attempted a short cut across the moor. 
In daylight that short cut was of value. A footpath led over the 
shoulder of a hill and saved at least a mile into Tremanning. But 
in the misty darkness only a Ked Indian could have held to that 
footpath. George Napoleon Luffles is no Red Indian. In a few 
minutes he was lost, hopelessly lost. : 

After that he must have walked for miles, sometimes in a 
circle, sometimes more or less in a straight line. If anything, the 
mist seemed to grow thicker. It was not long before George 
abandoned all hope of appearing at the dance. He had been lost 
on the moor before. He knew what it meant. His one hope was 
to blunder upon some lonely cottage and get shelter for the night. 
One has some pity for George, toiling in convict’s costume and a 
great-coat through the murky night, with the vision of a certain 
Puritan maid, of a loveliness inconceivable, dancing happily with 
other luckier men, ever before his angry eyes. I hope he kept 
his temper and refrained from useless profanity—but I know 
George Luffles, and I doubt it. 

It must have been after midnight when he gave up the idea 
of finding a cottage. Constant and heavy falls over the rough 
stony ground had quite worn him out He had reached a pile of 
rocks which gave some promise of shelter. He sank wearily upon 
the heather beneath them, drew his great-coat about him, and fell 
almost instantly into an exhausted sleep. When he woke suddenly 
it was with the feeling that he was enduring a horrid nightmare 
In the grey light of carly dawn a man was bending over him, a 
man of villainous countenance, dressed, like himself, in the garb 
of a convict. George’s great-coat had slipped open, and the 
stranger was cycing his get-up with deep interest “What are 
yer ?”’ he growled. ‘‘ Swelp me, what ave yer? Another pore 
bloke like me what’s broken outer the jug ?”’ 

The worst fears of George Napoleon Ruffles were contirmed 
by the question. He was alone somewhere in the wilds of 
Dartmoor at the mercy of an escaped convict! I cannot 
wonder that he shivered 
he didn’t. 

‘* |—I was going to a fancy-dress ball,’ he explained, shakily. 

The convict expectorated scornfully. ‘Oh, great snakes 
\ blooming amachoor!’’ he commented, and seemed to meditate. 
** You got lost in the mist, | reckon ?”’ he asked at last 

George admitted that he had. He also said something bitter, 
with real fecling, concerning that mist 


Although he says strenuously that 


‘* Don't you say a word agin it !”’ snapped the convict. “ It 
were a good pal to me, that blooming fog! When it come along 
| broke clear of the gangs and ‘ooked it like a good ‘un! They 
fired their blooming rifles, bless ’em, but they couldn't see to aim. 
I been legging it all night, and when | reached these rocks, thinks 
I to meself, I'll take a snooze, so’elp me! I'd earned it Down 
I laid, and slep’ like a babby in harms. When | woke up I seed 
you snoring there, in the nex’ bed, as you may say."’ How fervently 
did George Luffles wish that it had been in a more distant bed ! 
‘It’s luck as 'as sent vou here, no doubt about it,’’ went on the 
convict. ‘‘ I’m just a-wondering now ‘ow I| can best make use 
on you!’ 

George did not like the form of words a bit. ‘* You—you 
mean me no harm, | hope, my good man?” 
tremulously. 

The convict grinned at him, as though the question had con- 
firmed his opinion of Mr. Luffles’ courage. ‘‘ That depends,’’ he 


he asked, rather 
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said, slowly, with horrid meaning, ‘* that just depends on ’ow you 
be’aves yerself.”’ 

George Luttles shivered again I know he did Then, as 
the convict squatted beside him, apparently in earnest thought, 
he examined his appearance furtively He was a man of middle 
height, plump, almost gross of figure ‘Something of my own 
build,’’ George admitted to me, ‘‘ but more coarsely hewn, and of 
far greater strength.’’ Well, | saw the man for myself later on 
Certainly his face was far from prepossessing It was one of the 
largest countenances that George had ever seen, but apparently 
it possessed no brow at all It seemed to be composed of two 


small twinkling eyes, beneath colourless eyebrows, a coarse nose 
that had been fractured im life’s warfare and a simply enormous 
mouth and jaw. Yes, certainly it was an unpleasing face—a 
great, broad, hairless, fleshy mask I cannot wonder that poor 
George kept on trembling at sight of it, so close to him in the grey, 
rhe owner of the face broke the silence with a 
Do you see them two’ands ?”’ he asked 


unfriendly dawn 
quite awful suddenness 


And George did see them. He couldn’t help it. They were 
held within two inches of his nose, and they reminded George 
of the paws of a gorilla He has told me so several times. 

I do,’ he answered 


“Well, they'll stick at nothing, them ‘’ands!”’ their pro- 
prietor told him They've mashed a bloke before now—ah ! 
several blokes; and they'll blooming well mash another this 
very day if so be as 'e don't exackly do as ‘e's told.”’ 

But he will! He will!’’ George almost sobbed, quite wildly. 
He says that I should have given the same assurance in his place 
Well, perhaps | should 

rhe convict seemed to entertain doubts of George's heartfelt 
sincerity “1 'opes yer will, fer yer own sake,”’ he snapped 
“You onderstands—-the least bit of owdaciousness, or sneaking- 
ness, or disobevingness from you, young feller, and I gets these 
‘ands on to yer throttle.” And he seemed to contemplate putting 
the threat into effect there and then 

‘“ What—what can | do for you ?"’ George asked the man, 
imploringly. 

rhe convict smiled | am inclined myself to think that he 
quite revelled in George Napoleon’s almost cringing timidity. 
“ You're going to do a lot fer me,’ he answered. ‘‘ Git me clear 
rhere’ll be dozens of them blamed 
But that matter don’t press fer the 


away, fer one thing, | ‘ope 
screws on my ‘eels by now 


moment, thanks to that mist We must ‘ave discipline You'll 
call me ‘ sir’ in future. ‘Obson’s me name, Bill 'Obson; but 
you'll call me ‘ sir.” Do you ‘ear ?”’ 
“ Yes—sir,”” poor George answered 
That’s right,’’ grinned Mr. Hobson “What's yer own 


name, sonny ?"’ George told him ** Well, Luffles,”’ Mr. Hobson 
said, masterfully, ‘‘ the very first thing as you're going to do fer 
me is to kill one of them sheep fer me brekfust!’’ He pointed to 
several halt-grown lambs, already afoot and grazing near the rocks. 
A sheep kill a sheep "dhe 
rhat’s what I said—and I’m pretty sharp set! Don’t 
keep me waiting. It'll be too late to light a fire pretty soon.” 
How am I to kill it 

“Creep up to it cunning-like and strangle it wiv your two 
‘ands,’’ Mr. Hobson told him. ‘ Look lively now, young feller. 
You can keep on yer great-coat. I don’t want it—yit.”’ 

Argument was entirely useless. I never thought,’’ George 
has since said to me pathetically, “ that I should ever set out to 
butcher a harmless lamb with my own hands.”’ Well, for myself, 
I do not think that George would ever have done much butchering 
as far as those light-footed lambs were concerned. He has not the 
activity for it. But, as it happened, the lambs were spared from 
all peril. Just as George had stretched himself, like a plump 
unwilling snake, upon the dewy turf to begin his stalk he had a 
happy thought. He remembered that packet of sandwiches. 

Instantly he dragged them from the pocket of his great-coat. 
“ Here, I say,”’ he said, eagerly. ‘‘ Here’s something for you to 
eat, better than lamb.” 

Mr. Hobson snatched greedily at the packet. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you think on 'em before ?’”’ he asked, churlishly. ‘‘ And blow me 
tight if you’re not forgetting already to say‘ sir’!”’ 

George apologised. / 

“ Don’t let it ’appen again,’’ Mr. Hobson warned him, his 
rich voice already slightly blurred by his second sandwich. 

George, watching the process of engulfment, became conscious 
of his own sharp hunger. ‘‘ Mayn’t I have some, sir ?’’ he asked 
humbly. 

Mr. Hobson, with an angry glare for the impudence of the 
request, was upon the point of an abrupt refusal. “I'll see you 
somethinged fust,” he began, and then he changed his mind. 
“Yes, you can ’ave two,”’ he said, grudgingly. “ I’ll ’ave to keep 
up yer strength if so be as I’m to git work out of yer! ”’ 

And George’s appetite for his frugal meal, although not entirely 
spoilt, was marred by vague horror of the tasks before him. 

Mr. Hobson did not speak until the sandwiches were a happy 
memory. Then his words were curt and to the point. ‘‘ Gimme 
that great-coat !’’ he demanded. 

George got out of the garment in question and Mr. Hobson got 
into it. The latter examined the pockets, to his own disap- 
pointment. 

“*And over all yer’ve got in yer other pockets,” was the next 
order. ‘‘ No, turn ’em right inside out, so’s I can see fer meself.” 

Again George obeyed. Obedience to Mr. Hobson was becoming 
quite a habit with him, a painful habit. That gentleman flung 
himself with a hoarse cry upon George’s tobacco pouch. 


George gasped. 


’ George asked 
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‘ Baccy ! Oh, bless my pore liver, baccy !’’ he almost sobbed, 
and crammed a vast plug into his mouth. George was quite 
surprised by the spectacle of such emotion. 

Then Mr. Hobson, much mellowed, proceeded to an inventory 
of the rest of George’s possessions. ‘‘ An ’andkerchief. You can 
keep that. A pipe, knife and matches, them I takes myself. Also 


yer pretty cigarette case. The old letters yer can ’ave back. Some 
blooming gal, I suppose. . . . Two pund, seventeen and 


fippence to me. And little enough too, fer a bloke as can hafford 
to gallivant in fancy dress! Why don’t yer carry more ?’ 

George judged it best to apologise again. 

“‘ Where do yer live ?”’ 

George named the village. But I don’t know whereabouts 
it lies, sir,’’ he added quite truthfully, standing up and peering 
through the rosy mist that heralded the rising of the sun. 

‘“ Lie down, you blank fool,’? Mr. Hobson commanded harshly. 
‘** There may be any number of blank screws in sight fer all we know ; 
and they’re looking out fer just sich a figger as your’n, wuss luck. 
Why aren’t yer in ordinary sensible clobber, you blamed idjit ? 
Then we could ’ave changed clothes and I could ’ave left you tied 
up ’ere quite snug while | sloped off.” 

George did not like the imaginary picture a bit; but he felt 
strongly it was not for him to say so. He maintained an apolo- 
getic silence. 

“We shall just ’ave to lie quiet ’ere all day,’’ Mr. Hobson 
resumed more mildly. ‘‘ Then when it gits dark we'll wenture 
along, git grub from some cottage and ask the way to yer own 
villa residence. Once we're there I'll be on velvet. You shall 
rig me out, fill me pockets wiv money, and see me safe away. Oh 
yuss, things might be wuss, arter all—I’m glad I met yer!” 

Again was George silent. If he had spoken aloud his candid 
thoughts about that meeting a murderous struggle must at once 
have been precipitated. He loathed Mr. Hobson with quite a 
fiery hatred. And as even a worm will turn, so was the down- 
trodden George beginning to dream of vengeance. Deep in his 
heart he swore that never, if he could help it, would he lead Mr. 
Hobson to his home, save as a captive. But meanwhile he must 
go on temporising. That was George’s own phrase tome. Several 
times he has explained that he was merely “ temporising ’’ with 
Mr. Hobson. He must have done it with rare skill. [| gather that 
Mr. Hobson was entirely deceived. He looked upon George as the 
humblest and most timid of prisoners. And the long day dragged 
itself to a close more or less peacefully, at any rate without actual 
violence. 

Not that the vigil was anything but most painful for poor 
George. The very nearness of the ferocious Mr. Hobson was 
trying to his nerves. That gentleman was not a pleasing com- 
panion. As the long hours crawled by, thirst, hunger and inaction 
told upon his temper. It seemed proper and natural to vent that 
temper upon the wretched George with threats and curses. but 


“ee 


evening came at last. 

Mr. Hobson rose up cautiously and stretched himself. ‘‘ Seem 
to ‘ave given them screws the fair old slip for the time being !”’ 
he chuckled. ‘‘ We'll git a move on now. I’ve made me plans. 
If anyone sights us it’ll be you they’ll go for. This great-coat 
‘ides my clobber to rights. So if there’s a chase we'll siperate. 
You onderstand ? ”’ 

George said that he did, with that whole-hearted devoutness 
he longed for that separation. 

“* Meanwhile we'll walk side by side,’’ Mr. Hobson continued. 
“And I gives you one last fair warning. It you turns dog or tries 
to give a signal—well, that very moment I'll up and tear your 
throat out! You shan’t say afterwards that I didn’t warn yer.” 

George felt with fine logic that what he said or did after the 
promised operation would be of littke moment. But he did not 
waste logic upon Mr. Hobson. He merely nodded miserably. 

“Come on now,” his captor growled; and they left the 
sheltering rocks. 

{ do not know how far they walked through the gloom over 
rough ground, when they had quenched their thirst at a little 
stream. Upon this point George can help me little. He was 
scarcely in a frame of mind for accurate observation of distance 
and direction. He was wondering how this torturing adventure 
was going to end. Even if the puisuing warders came upon them, 
he did not feel certain that his own safety would be assured. 
Hobson, he imagined, if his own capture seemed certain, was quite 
capable of doing an injury to his ally out of sheer ferocity. Mean- 
while they were stumbling through the darkness in search ot some 
house that they might burgle. A nice position for a man of George’s 
respectability. After what seemed years of aimless walking the 
man Hobson broke in upon his unhappy musings. 

“‘ There’s a light a’ead of us at last, thank Moses! 
exclaimed. 

It proved, when they drew nearer to the glen, to be shining 
from the window of a small, lonely house, standing by itself upon 
the moor. No other lights were visible. Side by side the two 
outlaws entered the tittle garden and made a cautious circle of the 
house. As they did so, the solitary light in the upper window was 
extinguished. 

‘“They’ve gone to bed,” Mr. Hobson whispered. ‘ We'll 
give ’em ’alf-an-hour, and then crack the crib. I’ve marked a 
window as’ll do for us.”’ 

They crouched down among the bushes and let that half-hour 
creep by. George thought of countless wild plans for escape even 
then, onty to discard each in turn. And an appeal to the clemency 
ot his captor would, he knew, be worse than useless. No, he must 
go through with it. He must become a burglar. 


” 


he 
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Once M1. Hobson had to reprove him in a coarse whisper for 
the untimely chattering of his teeth. George assures me that he 
aged ten clear years in that half-hour. At the end Mr. Hobson 
rose and led his prisoner by the collar towards the window. He 
raised the catch deftly with George’s penknife. Then he turned 
to his victim. 

“We're going in together,” he muttered. ‘‘ Mind, I don’t 
trust yer a yard, nor yet a hinch. Remember about that fat 
throat of yourn. You git in fust. I shall keep tight ’old of ver 
coat tail.” 

Thus encouraged, George climbed clumsily through the window. 
He had found his feet inside, and Mr. Hobson was just following 
him into the darkness, when a match flared and a voice spoke, 
sharply : ‘‘ Throw up your hands, I have a revolver ! ”’ 

George did not throw up his hands. He just sank upon the 
floor of the room and lay flat, with a deep rich bubble of thankfulness 
in his heart. As for Mr. Hobson, he said something regrettable 
and sprang from the window-sill into the garden. Some seconds 
later George raised his head timidly, and to his utter amazement 
he perceived that a lean, middle-aged lady, with a revolver in one 
hand and a lighted match in the other, was standing over him. 

“Lie still, you wicked, desperate fellow,”’ she said, sternly. 
‘ Susan, Susan, come here, I have made a prisoner.” 

There was a thick gasp from outside the door, and then a timid 
patter of house boots. Susan appeared, a stout, pleasant-faced 
female, with cook written all over her. 

“Oh, I ’ope I shan’t faint, mum, I do ’ope I shan’t!”’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘’Ow very brave of you, to be sure. Is that the 
willing ? ”’ ‘ 

“He is undoubtedly one of those dreadful escaped convicts,”’ 
her mistress answered. ‘‘ He must be secured at once. Find 
some clothes line, Susan, with all speed.” 

George was painfully aware that the revolver was still directed 
at him as he lay, and that a nervous twitch of the lady’s finger 
might cut short his very promising career. He decided that the 
iime had come for explanations. 

““Er—may I speak, madam ?”’ he asked, with his best old- 
world manner, as Susan reappeared with about a hundred yards 
ol stout clothes line in her hands. 

‘“‘ Not until you are bound,” the lady answered, firmly. ‘‘ No, 
man, do not dare to argue with me. I have you covered. Bind 
him, Susan, tightly, hand and foot.” 

It was done. George, in view of that menacing revolver, 
judged submission to be his most prudent course. But surely 
his face and manner of speech must carry conviction, if they would 
only hear him. 

‘“* Now, man, I will hear what you have to say,”’ the lean lady 
told him. ‘‘ But speak briefly, and without coarseness or blasphemy.”’ 

Thus invited, George told his stirring tale. 

““[’m not a convict or a burglar,” he began; and with no 
lack of self-pity he recounted all his misfortunes. Even to his own 
ears the tale sounded a shade incredible, and it was with a sinking 
heart that he noted the expression upon the lady’s face as he 
concluded his story. 

““T fear—I fear 
man’s story, Susan ? 

Susan’s answer was cruel and curt. 

** IT think it’s what the Reverend calls a tishew of lies, mum,”’ 
she said. 

‘‘T think the same. I fear that I must think the same,” her 
mistress answered. ‘‘ 1 pray that I do not wrong you, man, but 
I cannot believe your tale. You must lie here in your bonds until 
the morning, and then [| shall send for the police.” 

George prepared himself for another comfortless night. 
“Very good,’ he answered, rather snappishly. ‘‘ You will find, 
madam, that I have spoken the truth. But I would rather lie 
here bound hand and foot than be out upon the moor with my 
late companion.” 

George’s mode of expression and dignity of bearing, even 
though bound and prone, seemed, he tells me, to make some im- 
pression upon his new captor. She did not offer to untie him, 
but she bade Susan fetch a pillow and a blanket for his greater 
comfort. Then they closed the door upon George, and left him 
to his meditations. They were fairly cheerful. Things might be 
far worse. His bonds were not unduly tight. He would try to 
sleep. His efforts were successful. But his awakening 
was very horrid. Once again he opened his eyes to find the hateful 
face of the man Hobson almost touching his own ! 

‘Did you think as I’d deserted you, matey ?”’ his enemy 
whispered. ‘‘ Not much! Bill ’Obson never deserts a pal, especi- 
ally when ’e wants somethink out of ’im. I seed ’em tying you up. 
There’s only them two old women in the ’ouse. And they’ve got 
their ’eads under the clothes agin by now.” 

He left the heart-broken George lying there still bound, and 
vanished on tiptoe, apparently in search of the larder. When he 
returned a meat pie and a loaf were clutched in his great hands, 
and from his coat pocket projected a bottle. 

“It’s got ‘cooking brandy’ on the label,’ whispered Mr. 
Hobson. ‘‘ The only lush as I can find in the’ouse. Well, I reckon 
it’ll be better than nothink! We'll be moving agin now.” 

He cut George’s bonds, and when he had risen, unwillingly, 
to his feet put the provisions in his hands. Then by the collar 
he led the wretched Mr. Luffles to the window, and they resumed 
their wanderings through the darkness. They halted once beside 
a stream to drink and snatcha wolfish meal. After that they walked 
doggedly until dawn was near. Both of them were vague as to 
direction. As for George, his brain was dulled by misery. The 


” 


” she said. ‘‘ What do you think of this 
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blow of finding himself once again the captive of this brutal outlaw 
was almost too much for an intellect never above the average. | 
make this statement with all kindness. George can, and probably 
will, put it down to jealousy. Sunrise found them crouching 
among rocks and gorse bushes upon a low tor. George looked about 
him through the growing light, and only with difficulty choked 
back a cry of surprise. He knew very well whither they had 
wandered now. This tor was within a mile of his own village ! 
It was only hidden from their sight by a swell of ground. 

He glanced round, to find Mr. Hobson methodically digging 
oyt the cork from the brandy bottle. ‘‘ Sperrits is only fer the 
leader of a hexpedition,’’ that gentleman observed. ‘ Especially 
when there ain’t enough of ’em for all. I wants a little stimulant 
oncommon, Only ’ope it’s none of what they call well-machured 
sperrit wiv all the ’eart gone out of it. No, it grips at the 
throat quite proper.” 

George until he dies will be grateful to ‘‘ cooking brandy.’ 
He sat among the rocks with hope in his heart, and watched Mr. 
Hobson’s broad cheeks flush heavily and his small eyes grow bright. 
Kither that cooking brandy was a most potent spirit or else Mr. 
Hobson’s head had been weakened by recent enforced abstinence. 
It lifted his brain above all thought of danger or prudence. It 
caused him to forget warders, prison and the chances of recapture. 
It moved him in time to sing and dance. (George will never forget 
the sight of Mr. Hobson capering clumsily among the rocks. 1 
have reason to believe that they waltzed together, but George is 
foolishly reticent upon this point.) At about eleven o'clock in 
the morning it inspired Mr. Hobson to desire horse exercise. 

“Catch me one of them ’osses!’’ he commanded, thickly, 


“a ’ 


pointing to some ponies grazing far away. ‘‘ No ‘old on a bit. 
l’ve thought of somethink better. Stand up beside them rocks 
and gimme a back, young feller. Just ’alf a minute while I finds 


a whip!” 

Even the ponies and the stolid sheep gazed in wonder at the 
spectacle that met their eyes two minutes later. Down the tor side 
staggered a plump man in convict’s dress carrying astride his un- 
willing back another great-coated convict, who waved in one hand 
an empty brandy bottle and with the other plied untiringly a 
stinging whip of heather. 

So did they appear before my astounded eyes. I was at 
George’s rooms making enquiries about his mysterious disappear- 
ance. I heard shuffling footsteps, and the sound of ribald singing. 
Then it came, that amazing, never-to-be-forgotten apparition. 
George reeled in at the door, Mr. Hobson dismounted, sat down, 
involuntarily, in an armchair, and straightway fell asleep. He 
never woke until the warders came. As for George, he broke down 
and shed the tears of a strong man tried beyond his strength. 

[ don’t know that there is anything more to be told, except 
that Madge has been much kinder to George of late. I can’t 
imagine what she sees in him myself. 


MY STOCKINGS. 
(To E. C.) 
No common trappings for the feet, 
Not hose of little worth 
I welcome them, for here I meet 
Companions of my mirth. 
True brothers in that joyous band 
Nailed shoon and knickerbocker 
That wait the touch of Freedom’s hand 
Upon the knocker. 


For they shall wander North with me, 
Shall tread the classic turf 

That Mecca “ by the Northern Sea”’ 
Grey dunes and greyer surf: 

With me shall go where moors are wet, 
And August morns are dewy. 

What time my climbing feet are set 

In Corrie Buie. 


From Martinmas to Whitsuntide 
The pallid seasons wane, 

Until we come through gardens gay 
To Martinmas again : 

And though the hours as they pass 
Bring gout and footstools nearer, 

Yet I shall find each Martinmas 

My stockings dearer. 


And though they some day perish—well 
So must all mortal goods, 

rill then I’ll love these friends that tell 
Of moor and stream and woods. 

And no rough rocks to work them harm 
No sun and rain to fade them, 

Can rob them of their chiefest charm 


For me—you made them. 
ww. 2. & &. 
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NICOTINE AND ITS RARIJORA.—I. 


F the books, pamphlets, broadsides and songs inspired Robert Burton, a contemporary of both James L., 
by nicotine in the shape of tobacco and snuff it is Drayton and Spenser, took no pains to hide his love for 
possible to form an extensive and somewhat costly the “weed” the King denounced, for in his celebrated 
library rhe collecting of portraits, engravings work, the ““‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” he wrote: ‘‘ Tobacco, 
and caricatures relating to these subjects is a divine, rare, super-excellent tobacco, which goes far beyond 


popular and somewhat costly hobby, and a 
fortune can easily be spent in the course of 
i few years if the collector has a nice taste 
for historic snuffi-boxes or pipes. The best 
snufi-box collection which came to the 
hammer fetched over one hundred thousand 
pounds, and the pipe with which Sir Walter 
Raleigh is said to have consoled his last 
moments (a somewhat complicated machine) 
is about to come into the market. The still 
more ornate pipe he is supposed to have 
smoked on the occasion of his’ servant 
making that unfortunate mistake is sup 
posed to be still in existence, but the writer 
has not seen its pedigree Of the early 
books on tobacco the most curious is the 


h . : 3 3 Ipertine e SweetScent tf A 
Counterblast of the omniscient King : at 
James, which appeared just forty years : ' A York River Yobaccd, { 


after Sir John Hawkins, if John Stow can 
be trusted, first imported the Indian plant 


Py, ToT ase who hove X meowere 
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\ SWEETING’S ALLEY TOBACCONIST’S CARD OF 1760. 


into England. all the financier’s potable gold and philosopher’s stones, a 
rhis was re- sovereign remedy to all diseases.” 
printed in There is a very quaint illustration in the “ Counter- 
TOBACCO P June, 1672 blast of 1672, presumably as an introduction _ to 
The copy of Joshua Sylvester’s “Tobacco battered “and the Pipes 
Sold Here. : the second Shattered about their ears, that idly idolise so base and 





\ LONDON TOBACCONIST’S CARD OF 


1750 


edition in the possession of the writer, has two 
distinct title-pages, and some former ownet 
has inserted a portrait ol John Nicot, one of 
the pioneers of the pipe so lustily anathe 
matised by the Royal Solomon. 

It appears that two “ witty poems against 
fobacco and Coffee ”’ have been added to 
King James’ ‘‘ Counterblast ”’ and Dr. George 
Thompson's “ Treatise of Bloud (sic) Against 
smoking Tobacco.” The editor, J. H., 
addresses the proprietors of “all the Taverns, 
Inns, Victualling-Houses, Ale-Houses, Coffee 
Houses, Strong-water Shops and Tobacconist 


Shops’ in the United Kingdom as “ gentle 
readers.”’ No half-measures, however, found 


favour with James, who reviled smoking as 

a branch of the sin of drunkenness, which is 
the root of all sins. A custom loathsome to the 
eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the 


brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the \ FAMOUS TRADE CARD 


black. s y : there ‘arest rese Pe . - . 
lack, stinking fume thereof nearest resembling Designed by William Hogarth, for Richard Lee at the sign of the ‘‘ Golden Tobacco Roll, 
the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit which is 


ref : in Panton Street, Haymarket, 1745 
bottomless. It is evident that all the Eliza- 745 





bethans were not of one mind with the Scotch monarch. Edmund barbarous a weed, or at least-wise over-love so loathsome 
Spenser, in the ‘‘ Fairy Queen,”’ apostrophises “ Divine tobacco ”’ ; a vanity.”” The abuse of Thompson and Sylvester is a 
Ben Jonson alludes not unkindly to “ the lust for the tawney trifle less whole-hearted than that of King James, to whom 
weed,”’ and Michael Drayton sung in his “‘ Polyolbion ”’ (1613) : the ‘‘tawney weed” was as anathema. Nevertheless, the 

Before that Indian weed so strongly was embraced latter considers the introduction of tobacco far _ out- 


Wherein such mighty sums we prodigally waste weighed any possible advantage which the Old World had 
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obtained by the discovery of 

the New: 

It there be any Herb in any place, 

Most opposite to God's good Herb ot 
‘srace 

‘Tis doubtless this; and this does 
plainly prove it, 

That, for the most, most graceless men 
do love it; 

Or rather doat most on this wither’d 
Weed, 

Themselves as wither’d, in all gracious 


leed 


A century later Sylvester 
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Bremen,” by W. Delft after D. 
Bailly. Neander was evidently a 
pro-tobacconist. In 1651 (the 
year Worcester fight and the 
flight of King Charles II.) appeared 
in London anew edition in Latin 
of Raphael Thorio’s ‘“* Hymnus 


of 


Tabaci.”” The Roundheads had 
seemingly little sympathy with 


the violent attacks made on the 
pipe by Charles I.’s father. Ina 
garland of songs about tobacco, 
published in 1826 and entitled 












































found a worthy successor in “ The Social Pipe,” &Thorio’s 
Cowper, who speaks in his “ Con- opening lines are thus rendered : 
versation ”’ of that : Ce Of cheering Bowls | mean to sing the 
Pernicious weed! whose scent the fair y praise 

annoys, arbre Bere lila at fe And of the Herb that can the Poet's fane, 
Unfriendly to Society’s chief joys lov ly Sir lle raise 
) “hg arf ay. ae a :' 
Ihy worst effect is banishing for hours cri “tel Lai Z The edition gives an amusing 
The sex whose presence civilises ours dialogue between Dr. Pari 

, THE YBACCONIST’S G NDER 
Before another twenty years ae On 7 ies - “4 hee no —se (the hero of a dozen itobacco 
c. + . d aymarke ra o 721. . ° 

had rolled by Lord Byron, in ‘im sii caricatures) and his wife as to 
‘The Island,” entered the lists in favour of the “ pernicious whether he should be permitted to smoke in his drawing-room : 


weed,”’ denounced by the poet of the tea-table : 
Sublime 


Cheers the tar’s labours or the 


tobacco! which from east to west 
Turk man’s resi, 
pipe, 


rich 


Divine in hookahs, glorious in a 


When tipped with amber, mellow, and ripe 


The present writer has limited his collecting on the subject 
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A Haymarket Card of 1765. 


of tobacco to books, portraits, caricatures, songs, trade 
cards and wrappers. One of the first ‘‘tobacco”’ books 
which appeared after the “ Royal Counterblast” of 1604 


was a fine Elzevir dated 1626, full of illustrations and entitled 
‘ Tobaccobogia, hoc est, Tabaci, seu Nicotianz Descriptio.” The 
frontispiece consists of a fine portrait of “ John Neander of 
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Wire: | never will allow my drawing-room to be defiled 
Doctor: Madam! 
Wire: Sir! 


Docror : Madam, you are the 


greatest Tobacco Stopper in all England, 
If Parr erred, he erred in good company, for Thorius, Richard 
Steele, 


Joseph Addison and Dr. Aldrich were 


as ardent votaries 
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of the Indian weed as he. 
friend wrote : 


Possibly Parr was consoled when a 


Let clamorous dames the weed with wrath pursue, 
In quiet rest, nor heed the noisy shrew ; 

Ignite your pipe, and spread the fragrant blast 
The storm that’s loud it last 


t must subsick 
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The oldest of the tobacco portraits in the possession of 
the writer is a rare contemporary engraving of Giles Everard, 
who published in 1583 (only eighteen years after the reputed 
introduction of tobacco into England by Hawkins) a treatise 





LIVERPOOL SMOKERS ABOUT 1755. 


in favour of the herb, of which Isaac Browne in the “ Oxford 
Sausage " says: 

By thee protected, and thy sister beer 

Poets rejoice, nor think the bailiff near 


Everard is portrayed as sitting, clad in a furred gown, in a cosy 
study. In his hand is one of the pipes long known as “ church- 
wardens."” Two other pipes are crossed on the table with a 
tobacco-box between them. Pipe-collectors will find a great 
amount of useful information in a fine book published by the 
late Mr. Bernard Quaritch, as well as in F. W. Fairholt’s 
Tobacco: Its History and Associations.” The constant 
allusion to the “ tawny weed” in the military and naval songs 
is very curious. It seems almost as dear to the traditional 
soldier or sailor as “ Sal” of Plymouth or “ Poll ” of Portsmouth. 
Here are two specimen verses of eighteenth century “ chaunties,”’ 
the first of which is headed ‘‘ The Tobacco Box ”’ 
THOMAS 

Here Kate take my tobacco box, a soldier's all, 

li by Frenchmen’s blows your Tom's doomed to fall, 

When my life is ended, thou may'st boast and prove, 

Thoud'st my first, my last, my only pledge of love. 

KATE, 

Here take back the bacco box, thou art all to me, 

Nor think but I will be near thee love to see, 

In the hour of danger let me always share 

I'll be no stranger to my soldier’s fare. 


A popular naval tobacco song began : 

Tobacco is an Indian weed, 

Grows green in the morn, cut down at eve, 

It shows no decay, we came from the clay 

Think of this when you're smoking tobacco, 
These lines certainly do not reflect the jollity which characterises 
the greater part of the early tobacconist trade cards and wrappers, 
of which the writer has formed a very large collection. The first 
of the eighteenth century examples belong to the time when 
Steele and Addison weré among the great smokers who fre- 
quented the taverns and coffee-houses of Piccadilly, Pall Mall, 
the Haymarket and the Strand. A greater number belong 
to the age when the burly figure of Samuel Johnson was familiar 
to the denizens of Fleet Street and the neighbourhood of 
Temple Bar. 

For the moment the snuff-makers’ and snuff-sellers’ cards 
and billheads need not be taken into consideration. Our 
concern is rather with the tobacconist, who often catered for 
both “ snuffers ’’ and smokers. This is certainly the case with 
the tradesman whose ornate advertisement gives us an excellent 
idea of what the interior of his shop in May’s Buildings, 
Covent Garden, then the very heart of clubland, was like. 
The jollity and sporting proclivities of the smoker are very 
cleverly shown on the card of Tom Harbin of Sweeting’s Alley, 
close by the Royal Exchange. The Haymarket at this time 
was being gradually transformed from a fashionable into a 
commercial centre. In Panton Street, close to the King’s Arms, 
the seat of the business of Garrards, the Crown jewellers, was 
the sign of the Tobacco Roll, which distinguished the shop 
of Richard Lee, the tobacconist, whose card, another example 
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of the free-living of this jovial period in our social history, was 
designed and etched by the great Hogarth, whose wife not many 
years later bought diamonds and pearls at the King’s Arms 
instead of favouring with her custom her husband’s old friends 
at the Golden Angel close by. The shop of Martin, who sold 
best Virginia at the sign of the King and Still, was close by in 
Coventry Street, and only a few yards further was the shop 
of William Kebb, who, at the sign of the Highlander (a sign in 
great favour with tobacconists for two whole centuries), dealt 
in all kinds of snuffs, as well as in “ the best pigtail and other 
tobaccos.”” Kebb’s shop was in Pall Mall, facing the south 
end of the Haymarket. There is grim humour in the City 
tobacconist cards of Lewis of Burr Street, Tower Hill, and John 
Gallopine of Fish Street, very near neighbours. Gallopine’s 
Latin motto over the crossed pipes, ‘‘ Fumus et Herba Sumus,”’ 
foreshadows the refrain of the naval “‘ chaunty” already referred 
to, and Gallopine’s white horse is at once a pun on his name 
and a delicate compliment to the House of Hanover. In the 
Earl of March’s “A Duke and his Friends,” just published, 
many references are made to the social influence of the Free- 
masons during the first half of the eighteenth century. The 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons was founded in 1717. Among 
the early Grand Masters were the Dukes of Richmond, Montagu 
and Wharton, and the meetings took place at such noted inns 
as the Goose and the Gridiron, the Devil’s Tavern, the Crown 
and Anchor and so forth. Good-fellowship and conviviality 
entered largely into these primitive Masonic gatherings. Hence 
the trade cards, which to-day are an object of supreme interest 
to members of the craft, as throwing light on the manners and 
customs of 1720-40. The card of Jack and Thompson of 
Custom House Lane, Liverpool, is a very clever advertisement, 
and gives an excellent idea of the bar-parlour of a provincial 
inn about 1750. The far more elaborate card of Benjamin 
Pearkes_ of the Cross, Worcester, shows every incident in the 
preparation of tobacco and snuff as it was carried on in the very 
heart of the “ Faithful City’ exactly a century after the bloody 
battle was waged outside the wall which for a time decided the 
fate of the kingdom. Ina subsequent article the consideration of 
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A WORCESTER TOBACCONIST’S CARD. 


Displaying the whole process of the preparation of tobacco for use, 
on a trade card of 1765. 


the subject will be carried on to the nineteenth century, and some 
details and illustrations will be given of the historical tobacco 
wrappers on which curious portraits of Napoleon and Nelson 
frequently appeared. A. M. BROADLEY. 
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SERRANT. 
MAINE-ET-LOIRE, 


THE 


DUC DE LA TREMOUILLE. 


CHATEAUX 
OF FRANCE 


_— 





NE of the knights who fought with Godfrey de 

Bouillon in Palestine was Guy de la Trémouille. 

Another of that famous name fought for Charles VII. 

with Jeanne d’Arc. A third defeated the Du 

d'Orléans (afterwards Louis XII.) at St. Aubin du 

Cormiet fo the days of the Revolution the holder of the title 

bore the Royal honours descending from Charlotte d’Ardgon, 

the Queen of Naples, and his eldest son is still known, for that 

reason, as the Prince of Tarentum. Through his mother, 

Valentine, a descendant of those Walshes of Serrant whose 

incestor came to France with the exiled Stewarts, and did his 

best to help the Stewart cause, the late Duke owned the castle 

of Serrant which is the subject of this paper; and just before 

the publication of the facts which owe so much to his care of 

the priceless archives preserved at Thouars and in Paris, | have 

the melancholy duty of prefixing to an essay written long before 

his death the sincere expression of regret whi h every student 

of French history and every guest of France must feel at the 
news that he had passed away in July, 1911. 

He was the premier Duke of France by virtue of the 
Phouars title, and was a fine exponent of that Royalist devotion 
which he inherited even more strongly from his mother’s side 
than from his father’s, for he strangely repeated the vicissi- 
tudes of her ancestor’s story when he served as a delegate on 
the celebrated mission to Frohsdorff with the late Duc de 
FitzJames. His devotion to the best forms of sport was only 
equalled by his scholarship and generous support of historical 
research. His membership of the Institut was earned by the 
excellence of his own work ; but his preservation of the most 
complete set of private archives left in France, and_ his 
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open-handed liberality in permitting the use of them to less 
fortunate students, were his chief titles to the gratitude of the 
historian. He married Mile. Duchatel in 1862, and at his death 
his heir was Deputy for the Gironde. 

It is neither with him, its latest owner, nor with that ill- 
starred family of de Brie, who lost the castle almost before they 
had finished building it, that I shall here chiefly deal. For, to 
my mind, the most interesting figure in the whole story of the 
place is that Antony Walsh oi Castle Hoel in County Kilkenny 
who bought Serrant for his brother Francis, and died at 
St. Domingo. The boys were sons of Philip Walsh, who left 
england in 1685, after the retreat of James I1., married another 
exile, Anne Whyte, at St. Malo, ten years afterwards, and died 
in 1708. His son Antony was ennobled by the Pretender in 
1745, in Rome, for good and sufficient services to that desperate 
cause, and most of what is interesting that I have to say about 
him has been given me by a descendant of that same Irish family 
whose wife owned castles in France while he himself sat in the 
English House of Commons. But before the Walshes come 
upon the stage I must say just a word of introduction of thei 
predecessors and the scenery that for so long formed a brilliant 
background to their wandering and vivacious spirits. Serrant 
stands, some ten miles from Angers, between the right bank 
of the Loire and the main road from Paris to Nantes. Facing 
this great national highway is set its principal facade, between 
two great wings which enclose the cour d'honneur with its 
pavilions at each angle. Tonic, Corinthian and Composite 
orders rise upon that stately front, one above the other. Two 
huge round towers of flintwork guard the further side of the 
main building, and each facade is embellished with a central 
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triangular pediment upheld by four caryatides. Within, the 
magnificent and monumental staircase shows the arms of Brie, 
Giffart, Surgéres, Mathefelon, Maillé and Vass¢, nobles who 
knew that vast estate long before Napoleon drove his straight 
road within a hundred yards of the front door, or the expresses 
on the Paris-Orleans line poured out their tourists at St. Georges- 
sur-Loire, amid the timbered fields, the hedges and ditches, 
which seem a constant reminder that Anjou and England once 
obeyed the same Plantagenets. 

As so often happens in these ancient houses, the family of 
rie, who built, in 1546, the castle that you see to-day, came 
into the property by marriage with the heiress, who held her 
fief from the du Bellays of Champtocé. Her son, Jean de Brie, 
fell fighting for King John against the English at Maupertuis 
in 1356. His great-grandson, Lord High Chamberlain to 
Charles VII., raised the siege of Compiégne against the same 
hereditary foe. Porthus de Brie, Chamberlain of Louis XI. 
in the next generation, obtained leave to fortify Serrant, and 
perhaps the remnants of the moat he made may have been used 
in the magnificent expanses of water from which its walls still 
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father of the notorious Duchesse de Chevreuse, of whom we heard 
somewhat at Montreuil-Bellay. But it seemed fated at first to 
stay for no long time in any hands, and in 1637 it passed on to 
Guillaume de Bautru. 

The first Bautru who emerged from obscurity was a poor 
student of humble origin but nimble brains, who made his for- 
tune by marrying the daughter of Francois de Bret, judge of the 
Provost’s Court at Angers under Henri II. Their son rose to 
be Grand Counsellor, and bought lands at Louvaines and Porcher. 
Guillaume, the grandson, and purchaser of Serrant, was appa- 
rently a licensed buffoon at the Courts of Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV., too rich to be deprived of valuable posts or even of 
responsible missions, but too cowardly to resent being made a 
public laughing-stock, and far too cunning to lose the valuable 
friendship of such men as the Maréchal d’Ancre, Richelieu and 
Mazarin. Richelieu even found it worth while to make him 
the first holder of the twelfth chair in the Academy. It would 
not be too much to say that his successors have been more 
worthy of that honour ever since. His chief duty seems to have 
been that of “‘ Introducer of Ambassadors” to the French 
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rise. The epitaphs of all the ladies of the house, from the middle 
of the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth century, may be 
read in the church of St. Georges-sur-Loire, and you may there 
see the whole list at your leisure—Jeanne de Dreux, Perronelle 
Courtel, Jeanne de Coesme, Isabeau de Maillé, Anne de Mathe- 
felon and others. It was the pride of Jean de Brie which brought 
about the downfall of the last of their lords and masters; for 
on an ill-day in 1545 Jean called in Philibert de l’Orme and bade 
him build ; and Philibert did build with a vengeance. Some 
of his palaces we know already, others we may visit later on. 
All of them show a magnificent disregard of cost in attaining 
the undoubted splendour of their creator’s great designs. And 
the bills for Serrant ruined Jean de Brie. An injudicious law- 
suit with no less a personage than the King’s Attorney-General 
(accused of murder, it appears) completed the havoc of the 
unlucky owner's credit. In 1593 he died. After some sordid 
interchanges the lands were sold to Scipio Sardini, a wealthy 
parasite of Mazarin; and after a final and pathetic effort at 
recovery, the de Bries saw their last hope gone when the property 
was bought in 1607 by Hercule de Rohan, Duc de Montbazon, 
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Court, and the title he assumed of “‘ Comte de Serrant’’ was 
merely based on a clerical error in a letter from Louis XIV. 
He made his last joke on March 7th, 1655, and his son survived, 
wrapped in a prudently obscure respectability as Chancellor 
to the Duke of Orleans, till 1711, leaving a daughter, Mar- 
guerite, who had married her cousin, the only Bautru really 
entitled to distinction, that Marquis de Vaubrun who was killed 
at the battle of Altenheim as he was bringing home the troops 
of Turenne after their famous leader’s death. Describing the 
widow’s distress, Mme. de Sévigné relates that “ they gave 
Vaubrun a finer funeral than Turenne’s at St. Denis, and she 
kept his heart with two candles always burning before it and 
stayed by it some seven hours at a time.” She also ordered 
the splendid monument to his memory by Coysevox, which 
you may see in the chapel added by Mansard to de |’Orme’s 
chateau. The hero, mortally stricken, lies upon a martial 
trophy, at the point of death, resting upon one arm, while his 
fingers still retain the marshal’s baton. Beside him, on her 
knees, is the weeping figure of his wife, and victory descends 
from heaven to place unfading laurels on his brow’ The altar 
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piece in this chapel, it may be noted, is an old copy of Raphael's 
“St. Michael”; but Murillo’s “ Virgin and Child,” originally 
here, was presented to Louis XV. by the Comte de Serrant, 
and is now in the Louvre. The widow was left with a son, who 
entered Holy Orders, after leaving all his property to his sister, 
Madeleine Diane, widow of the Duc d’Estrées ; and in her turn 
the Duchess sold the vast estates of Serrant, on June 29th, 
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obtained a grant of lands in 1174 in Kilkenny, where his son 
built Castle Hoel, the family seat until the confiscations of 
Oliver Cromwell in 1657. The James Walsh of that time, a 
captain in the Navy, took James II. on board his ship in his 
escape to France, and his son, Philip Walsh, born in Dublin, 
settled in St. Malo and there married, in 1695, the daughter of 
James Whyte of Waterford, of the Clonmel family. Their 
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1749, to Antony Walsh as trustee for his brother Francis, on 
whose behalf Serrant was officially created a “ Comté’ by 
Louis XV. in 1755 ; and so we come to the “ Walshes of Serrant,” 
with whom I am chiefly concerned. 

The Walshes were of good and ancient blood, descended 
from Philip Walsh, one of the thirty-three knights who accom- 
panied Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, to Ireland, and 


son, Antony Walsh, the purchaser of Serrant, was baptised at 
St. Malo in January, 1703, and became a staunch supporter 
of the Chevalier de St. Georges and of his son Charles Edward. 
In June, 1745, Prince Charlie describes our man, to whom he 
had been introduced at Dunkirk by Walter Rutledge, as follows : 
“ Walsh understands his business perfectly well and is an excel- 
lent seaman. He has offered to go with me himself, the vessel 
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being his own that I go on board of. He has also got a Man-of- 
war that will go with me if she can be got ready in time and a 
frigate of sixty-four guns, which he took lately from the English 
and is manning, to be sent with all expedition.” 

It was Walsh who had had the somewhat perilous job of 
taking news in 1744 to the Prince’s agent in London, Colonel 
Cecil, and reporting the position to d’Argenson, the French 
Foreign Minister. The next year he escorted the Prince to 
Scotland from Belleisle on 
board the Duteillay, Captain 
Darbé, in company with the 
Elizabeth, who had fought the 
British man-of-war Lion on the 
iltternoon ol July 2oth, 1745, 
but was able to get. the 
Duteillay safely through to the 
“cottish coast, where the Prince 
landed on August 16th, while 
Walsh sailed back in the 
Duteillay to Amsterdam, which 
he reached on September ard. 

Louis XV., meanwhile, was 
not so idle, or so listless, as 
some of his critics have 
imagined, for in a despatch 
inherited by the Due de la 
frémouille, and published for 
the first time by Mr. . Vivian 
Hussey Walsh in the Anglo 
Savon Review in 1900, it will 
be seen that Antony himsell 
was proposed as commander-in 
chief of a French expedition, 
in which a grand-nephew of the 
famous Jean Bart was sug 
vested as one of his advisers 
And since this despatch ts still 
so little known, I reprint it here, 
with every acknowledgment, 
is an example of the curious 
byways in history which may 
be explored in the archives of 
the Due de la Trémouille : 


MrEMOIRE DU Roy pouR 
SERVIR D’INSTRUCTION AU 
Sieur WalILsH 


Sa Majesté ayant resolu de 
faire passer un Corps de trouppes Copyright. LOOKING INTO 
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chargé le Sieur Wailsh de diriger les 


preparatifs qui ont rapport a l’embarquement e: au transport des 
trouppes dont il s’agit, Elle lui expilque par la présente instruction 
quelles sont ses instructions sur les operations qu’il doit faire en 


consé 
Le Sieur Wailsh 


quence. 


doit 


étre 


informé que le Sieur Charron, 


ordonnateur & Dunkerque a déja regu les ordres nécessaires tant 
pour faire calfater et carenner la plupart des bastiments marchands 
qui se trouvent dans les ports d’Ostende, de Dunkerque, de Calais, 
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de Boulogne et de St. Valery-en- 
Somme que pour faire appro 
visioner 40 mille Rations de 
biscuits et de fromage par parties 
de 1om. Rons dans chacun des 
quatre premiers ports cy-dessus. 

Mais comme ces _ préparatifs 
sont généraux et qu’il en faut 
de plus particuliers, l’intention de 
Sa Mée est que le Sieur Wailsh 
aprés avoir pris connaissance des 
nombres des trouppes et des 
quantités de baggages artillerie et 
munitions qui sont a transporte! 
détermine la quantité des basti 
ments de chaque espéce, grands 
et petis qui seront necessaires 
pour le transport. Il se rendra 
a cet effet &4 Boulogne, Calais et 
Dunkerque avee la plus grande 
diligence et il examinera les licux 
la qualité et la capacité des 
bastiments qu’il y trouvera les 
plus propres pour l'objet en 
question, affin de régler ce qu’il 
luy en faudra dans chaque port. 

Les commissaires, commis 
aux classes et autres employés 
pour la police des ports de la 
coste ayant ordre de se conformer 
a ce que le Sieur Wailsh lew 
prescrira, il leur remettra a 
chacun dans les différents ports 
l’estat des bastiments qu’il aura 
choisis soit pour embarquer des 
trouppes, soit pour transporte 
l’artilleric les baggages, les 
chevaux, les armes, les munitions 
et autres attirails affin qu’tls 
puissent arréter pour le service 
du Roy les bastiments en question 
et pourvoir pour leur equipement 
suivant leur destination. 

Les nombres des batteaux 
propres au passage des trouppes 
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qui se trouveront dans les ports de Boulogne, Calais, Dunkerque 
et Ostende n’estant pas suffisants ie Sieur Wailsh fera venir de 
Saint Valery-en-Somme et de Dieppe la quantité qu’il luy en faudra 
de surplus et Sa Majesté se remet a luy d’assembler ses batteaux 
dans un seul ou dans plusieurs des autres ports. 

Le Roy n’a pas réglé si les bastiments de transport partiront 
de différent ports ou s’ils se rassemblent dans un seul pour en faire 
voile en mesme temps et Sa Majesté ordonne au Sieur Wailsh de 
prendre exacte connaissance de la position des ports, des vents, 
des marées et des autres circonstances concernant la navigation 
tant avec le Commandant des trouppes qu’avec le Sieur Comte 
d’Aunay, le Sieur Bart et le Sieur Charron si on laissera les basti- 
ments séparés ou si on les réunira. Le Sieur Wailsh aussitost qu'il 
aura esté pris un parti définitif 4 cet égard prendra les mésures 
les plus convenables pour que tous les bastiments soient prests aux 
endroits et pour le temps dont on sera convenu. Ouoique le 
passage en Angleterre ne soit 
que de quelques heures et qu’il 
dust suffire d’embarquer de 
vivres dans chaque navire et 
batteau pour le retour de 
l’équipage Sa Mté estime qu’il 
est nécessaire qu’il y ait a 
bord du biscuit et du fromage 
pour deux ou trois jours a 
chaque homme affin que les 
trouppes puissent estre nourries 
a bord des bastiments sans en 
sortir, s’il arrivait qu’une fois 
embarqueés les vents ou d’autres 
circonstances empécheraient 
leur départ pendant quelques 
marées. Dailleurs chaque 
soldat pourra’ prendre’ une 
ration ou duex de biscuit en se 
débarquant affin de pouvoir 
attendre le débarquement des 
vivres qui seront sur des basti- 
ments séparés. 

Le S' Wailsh choisira 
quelques. corsaires pour 
escorter le convoy et Sa Majesté 
s’ep remet a luy d’en retenir 
pour cet objet le nombre qui 
luy paraitra nécessaire. Elle 
prescrira au S* Bart d’ordonne1 
aux Capitaines corsaires de 
suivre les ordres qui leurs 
eront donnés par le S' Wailsh 
qui leur remettra des signaux 
et une instruction détaillée sur 
ce qu’ils auront a faire. Quant 
aux dépenses que ce service 
exigera tant en frés de navires 
et de batteaux, solde_ des 
équipages et vivres qui seront 
i bord pour la_ traversée le 
St Charron continuera d’en 
prendre connaissance et €x- 
pédicra les ordonnances de 
payement en conséquence. Le 
S' Wailsh lui fera part de 
toutes ses opérations afin qu’il 
n’y eut aucun retardement par 
le deffauts de payements en 
ces parties. Les dépenses 
concernant les trouppes tant 
avant leur débarquement 
qu’aprés leur débarquement, 
ainsi que tout l’attirail de 
guerre seront payés conformé- 
ment aux ordres qui seront 
donnés par le sécrétaire d’ Estat 
ayant le Département de la 
guerre. 

Sa M* attendra que tous 
les préparatifs de l’embarque- 
ment sont prests pour donne; 
les ordres nécessaires sur le lieu du débarquement. Elle compte an 
reste assez sur le zele, l’activité et l’intelligence du Sieur Wailsh pour 
éstre persuadé qu’ila finir en peu de temps les opérations dont il est 
chargé par la présente instruction et dont il rendra compte exacte- 
ment an Sécrétaire d’Etat ayant le Département de le Marine. 

Faite 4 Fontainebleau le 16 9" 1745. 
Louis PHELIPPEAUX 

The events, of which the foregoing document is a singular 
survival, are commemorated at Serrant by the painting of 
Prince Charlie giving his instructions to Antony Walsh as his 
Ambassador to the Courts of France and Spain. The back- 
ground evidently is meant to represent Highland scenery, and 
the Prince, wearing his tartan, is depicted about twice the size 
of his loyal, but less highly-born, adherent. 

By the end of March, 1746, final orders. were issued from 
Versailles that the fleet was to sail under Antony’s orders and 
obev him in every particular. But the news of Culloden, on 
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April 16th, indefinitely postponed an invasion, the very rumour 
of which had already shut up the shops in London, compelled 
the Bank of England to combat a ‘“ run ” by paying in sixpences, 
driven Newcastle well-nigh to his wits’ end and compelled 
George II. himself to prepare for a hurried departure. Walsh’s 
eighteen battalions of infantry and two squadrons of cavalry 
landed before Culloden would not only have silenced the 
Prince’s own malcontents who counselled the retreat from 
Derby, but might easily have enabled the ‘‘ 5,000 Highlanders ” 
to march successfully upon the capital itself. The Stewarts, 
at any rate, fully recognised that Antony had done his best, and 
by the Chevalier de St. Georges he was forthwith raised to the 
dignity of an Irish earldom. Nor was his loyalty ever found 
wanting, for he was on one occasion a prisoner in the Tower, 
and was there informed that King George both respected and 
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pardoned him. ‘‘ Then the King,” said he, ‘‘ does more than 
the Almighty, for he pardons one who does not repent.”” Antony 
had married in 1741 Mary O’Shiell, daughter of a rich Irish 
exile at Nantes, and he died, as I have said, at St. Domingo 
in 1763, leaving another Antony to bear the title of the second 
“ Earl Walsh,” who was prudent enough to marry his cousin 
Marie, daughter of the first Comte de Serrant in 1765. Thei 
sixth son, the Vicomte Joseph Alexis Walsh, was the founder: 
of the Mode, the organ of the elder Bourbons, and wrote various 
literary works of considerable merit, leaving a son, Edward, 
fourth “‘ Earl Walsh,’’ owner for a time of the famous chateau 
of Chaumont, on the Loire, who died, the last of his race, in 
February, 1884, and with him perished the last of the direct 
heirs of Antony. 

But, as I have already mentioned, Antony had bought 
Serrant for his younger brother, Francis, who became the first 
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Comte de Serrant in March, 1755, and left a son, Antony (a 
favourite name in the family), the colonel of the Walsh Regiment 
of the Irish Brigade This Antony married, first, the daughter 
of the Marquis de Choiseul-Beaupré and, second, the daughter 
of the Marquis de Vaudreuil. After the Revolution, which 
had driven him to take service in the Irish Brigade, was over, 
Antony returned to the country he loved best, and was re- 
established in all his titles by Napoleon I. under the Empire. 
In August, 1808, Napoleon and Josephine were travelling from 
Nantes to Paris just after the receipt of some particularly 
depressing news from the Peninsular campaign. [very pre 
paration was made to give them a fitting welcome at Serrant, 
but the chief actors in the feast were so late in arriving that 
most of the fétes were over when Napoleon at last drove up to 
the chateau, at about eight in the evening, and went on to 
Angers alter a visit of only two hours. 

Antony's eldest son by his second wife married Sophie 
Legrand, daughter of the famous contractor: but Valentine, 
his daughter, made an even more important match, for she 
became the wife, in 1830, of the eighth Duc de la Trémouille, 
and their son, the ninth Duke (who died in 1911), inherited 
Serrant on the death of Ludovic, sixth Comte de Serrant, without 
issue In 1594. 

I have perhaps sufficiently suggested in earlier pages the 
ancient and honourable record of the family of La Trémouille ; 
but the archives of the house preserve the correct version of a 
well-known story, so interesting that I venture once more to 
quote from the pages already mentioned which we owe to Mr. 
V. Hussey Walsh. In this version, a parchment in the hand 
writing of the secretary to that Duc de la Trémouille who won 
the battle of St. Aubin du 
Cormier, it is stated that soon 
after Louis XII. had come to the 
throne he sent for La Tr 
mouille and “ of his own accord 
confirmed him in his offices and 
estates, praying him to be as 
faithful a servant to himself as 
he had been to his father.” | 
must now give the original : 
Et le Seigneur de La Trémoille 
se voulant excuser de ce qui 
s‘estait passé, le Roy luy dist 
qu'il n’estait point memoratif 
des jeunesses du Duc d'Orléans.” 
From the few quotations | have 
given, and from the late Duke's 
magnificent volumes, “ Les 
La Trémouille pendant cing 
Siécles,” something of the value 
of the archives of his house may 
possibly be imagined by those 
who know how many of such 
priceless collections have either 
been ruthlessly destroyed or 
ignorantly allowed to moulder 
into irremediable decay. After 
the Castle of Thouars had been 
given to the people of that 
town in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, these 
archives were transported in 
some score of ancient barrels 
and boxes to Serrant, and many 
of them have since been stored 
in the Duke’s town house in 
Paris, where the majority still 
await that skilful analysis and 
publication which the Ecole 
des Chartes now renders possible 
throughout the length and 
breadth of France. 

Nor were the late Duke’s 
services limited to the preserva- 
tion of such records. Serrant 
itself owed much to his 
scholarly tastes and careful 
restoration by the able hand 
of M. Lucien Magne, who re- 
stored, wherever the least traces 
were left, every scrap of the 
ofiginal design of Philibert de 
Orme. The crossed G’s which 
have puzzled many visitors 
record the fact that Guillaume 
de Bautru lengthened both 


wings in 1687. The southern Copyright. THE SOUTH-WEST TOWER. “OL. 
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tower and the left wing were built in 1636. Only the 
main building, the northern tower and the right wing were 
actually built by De l’Orme himself, and their superiority to 
the rest is manifest even to-day, especially in such details as 
the carved capitals of the pilasters. 

I have mentioned the chief treasures of the chapel and the 
most famous picture in Serrant. The hall on the left of the 
ground-floor entrance is full of portraits of the Walsh family. 
On the right, in the dining-room, are seven splendid 
tapestries after Teniers finely set in Ionic pilasters of 
oak. The picture of Antony Walsh and Charles Edward 
is in the library, and it is the thing which lasts longest 
in the memory of every visitor to Serrant. ‘Semper et 


ubique fidelis.” THEODORE ANDREA COOK, 


THE FUTURE OF THE COUNTRY 


“JT “HERE is no aspiration of the human mind deeper than 
the desire to know the future. Thoughtful people 
have often grumbled at the brevity of life, not because 

they wished to share its joys and griefs longer, but because 

they have to take up their tools and leave while the building 
is still uncompleted. And there never was a time more than 
the present in which curiosity was keener or was directed to 
so many points. Who is there that would not like to know how 
long it will be before a man can go to his business and from it as 
frecly by aeroplane as he does now by motor ? Who is there that 
would not like to see the outcome of the new legislation which has 
been inaugurated during the last few years ? Who is there, above 
all, that would not like to retain consciousness for a century or so, 
that they might see what is to be the end of the great rivalry 
between this country and Ger- 
many ? Is Great Britain doomed 
to the fate of organisms that 
‘ ripe and ripe and rot and rot ”’ ? 
If so, has she already touched her 

: meridian, or is there still a future 

, of expansion before her ? Ques- 

tions such as these must have 

been stirring in the mind of the 

Hon. George Peel when he wrote 

the chapters of his book, ‘“‘ The 

Future of England ’’ (Macmillan). 

By dividing the great issue into 

several small issues he tries with 

honesty and ingenuity to find a 

solution. We must look back- 

ward for the cause of this 
country’s greatness if we are to 
forecast the future. Mr. Peel will 
have it that it was no result of 
climate, since the climate is, on 
the whole, inclement ; it was not 
the soil, for the soil is poor; it 
was not wealth, because, before 
we had begun to amass wealth, 

England already had begun to 

run her distinguished career ; 

and it was not military organism. 

The conclusion he arrives at is 

that in the early part of her 

history ‘“‘ England had shaken 
man’s authority and found it 
freedom.’ Then, later, ‘‘ free 

England had shaken Nature's 

authority and found it indus- 

trialism.’’ These, then, are the 
corner-stones of our greatness 
freedom and industrialism. He 
devotes a chapter to a discussion 
of our industrial future. 

Many things are lacking, 
but one great gift we possess in 
the shape of our coalfields : 
** The quality is good, the strata 
are ample and regular, and cal- 
culated, in spite of Sir William 
Ramsay, to last at any rate 
500 years.” Further, “ the 
richest basins are so close to the 
sea as to economise materially 
the cost of shipment.”” From this 
he derives three results, which 
we may state without discussing 
them: ‘“‘In a rigorous climate 
we obtain cheap fuel ; our manu- 
factures secure cheap power ; 
while, not least, we are enabled 
to buy food and raw materials 
cheap.”’ As a country not pro- 
ducing its own food, but 
depending on foreign supplies, 
foreign trade is essential to us. 
Without it we could not pay for 
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the imported articles. At the beginning of the present century as a first step towards ensuring the coinmerical prosperity of the 
it was thought that foreign trade—so absolutely vital to us—was future ; but he also advocates the encouragement of men to put 
weakening ; but our men of business proved equal to the occasion. their capital into their own concerns. 

In a single decade our exports had increased by 47 per cent. in the Che author does not think that the future will bring fort! 
face of hostile tariffs. Our exports in 1910 amounted to a total many wars. In fact, he holds that the more civilised nations 
value of £430,000,000, and these are so widely spread that they are become, the more they will object to this cruel and bloody and 
sent out to fifty countries, and no country, except India, receives expensive form of settling their disputes. He considers that Great 
more than to per cent. of the total. Mr. Peel, to omit a great Britain has a mission, already partially fulfilled, to extend the 
deal of valuable, but not essential, argument, insists on co-operation principles of Peace. 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE OF FRANCE. 


The Architecture of the Renaissance in France, by W. H. Ward. 
(Batsford.) 

A History of French Architecture, 1494 to 1661, by Reginald 
Blomfield. (Bell.) 


OT for the first time in the history of criticism a subject 
of absorbing interest, yet almost wholly neglected, 
has at last been dealt with simultaneously by two 
men, each in his own way admirably fitted for the 
task. Not seldom the reviewer of two such books 

is put in the position, proverbially odious, of instituting comparisons 
which may be unfriendly to one of them. Happily, the schemes 
of the two histories of French building during the Renaissance, 
now given us by Mr. Ward and Mr. Blomfield, are so different in 
scope and intention that each will be necessary to the reader who 
takes a large interest in the subject. Mr. Ward aims at a compre- 
hensive survey of classical influences on building, decoration and 
garden design from 1495 to 1830, while Mr. Blomfield contents him- 
self with tracing the story no further than the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin in 1661. Mr. Ward is sparing in criticism, and is con- 
cerned to describe architects and buildings with the utmost fulness 
possible within his allotted limits, and to illustrate his text with 
pictures of a wide range of monuments both existing and destroyed. 
Mr. Blomfield sets out with the purpose of tracing the main 
stream of development, and to that end chooses only the greater 





personalities and buildings covered by his shorter period, and 
illustrates his argument from them. The difference in method has ST. EUSTACHE, PARIS. 
From “ French Renaissance Architecture 


produced books greatly diverse in character, and neither could be 
bettered in its own way. Mr. Ward’s is a storehouse of neatly 
arranged and compacted information, and takes its place at once 
as an invaluable book of reference on a great and complex subject. 
Mr. Blomfield has given us rather an essay in criticism, full of 
sympathy and vigour. He has the gift so rare in writers of archi- 
tectural books of stirring the imagination and stimulating the 
reader to enlarge his outlook and increase his knowledge. As the 
two books and the two methods are each so good, no further com- 
parison is needful, save to say that Mr. Ward has been so concerned 
to give us facts that he has been economical of criticism. It is in 
the nature of things, therefore, that he does not grip the reader so 
readily as does Mr. Blomfield with his delightful flavour of con- 
troversy. If we give a brief outline of the subject through Mr. 
Blomfield’s glasses rather than through Mr. Ward's, it is because 
the student who is also a fighter is more entertaining than the 
student who keeps his sword sheathed. To both authors we were 
already in debt for tentative labours in the same field. A few 
vears ago Mr. Ward edited a valuable volume on the drawings by 
Du Cerceau of French Chateaux, which established at once his 
erudition and grasp of his subject, while three of the six essays in 
Mr. Blomfield’s Studies in Architecture dealt with aspects of neo- 
classic building in France. So much by way of preface ; but what 
of the subject-matter which has engaged these two skilful pens ? 
A mere glance at the pictures in either book tells the least-informed 
amateur how immense was the divergence between French and 
Inglish building during the sixteenth century. Both countries 
drew their inspiration from the Italian fount, but in England 
political differences with Rome poisoned the wells. The Italian 
innovators in England went home, and for the century following 
neo-classic influences filtered through by way of the Low Countries, 
and got greatly tainted in the process. The arts of building that 
we know as Elizabethan and Jacobean, however delightful in them- 
selves, however representative of English feeling through their apt 
blending with earlier traditions, and however acceptable to us as 
bound up with a fascinating epoch of our history, are confused and 
inchoate as architecture. It was not until Inigo Jones, with his 
masculine intelligence and artistic genius, grasped the problem 
and presented it, vital and whole, to his generation, that the Renais- 
Sance came into its own in this country—nearly a century later 
than in France. When Charles VIII. went on his campaigns in 
Italy, he achieved no success of value for French arms, but he did ik : 
more. He stirred in French minds a passion for the renewal of SECOND CHURCH OF THE INVALIDES 

classical traditions, and introduced Italian ornamentalists to By J. H. Mansart. From W.H. Ward's “ French Renaissance Architecture 
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France hese first-comers seemed to have 
influenced architecture proper very little ; 
the Gothic way of building was moribund 
but died with its back to the wall No 
lialian architect worked for the French 
Court until 1515, when Francis |. began to 
employ one Dominique de Courtonne, iden- 
tified as Il Boccador In 1530 Il Rosso 
and Primaticcio come on the scene at Fon- 


tainebleau, but only as painters and workers 


in stucco Serlio seems to have been in 
control there 
\ile de la 
which greatly influenced all suc- 
That Primaticcio did 
Mr Blomfield refuses to 


and, indeed, during the life of Francis 


architectural 


1547, 


fine 


from 1540 to 


and the Belle Cheminée is a 
design 
archi- 


ceeding work 


tectural work 
believe, 
l., with his mania for magnificent building, 
habit of 


is doubtful whether any 


undoubted personal taste and a 


“autocratic vanity, it 


man’s design escaped the Royal amateur’ 


revision, On the claims of the last of the 
master-builders, such as Gilles le Breton, 
to be regarded as the architects of early 
neo-classic work, Mr. Blomfield pours his 
corn But for the misplaced patriotism 
of French critics, unwilling to concede 
the ideas of progress to Italian influences, 


it is difficult to see, indeed, how such an 
idea became established, for the work of 
those men displays no grasp of architec- CHATEAL 


t 
tonic principles as the real Renaissance knew 
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Renaissance 


them 


Phat usually 


these master-builders were highly competent 
as contractors need not be doubted, but no good purpose is served 
by attributing to them a large grasp of design and the habit of 
thinking architecturally Che death of Francis in 1547 made way 
for the first great architect (in the modern sense) of France, Philibert 
de VOrm«e The 


man was sketched in an article in Country Lire of June 4th, 1910, 


character of this extraordinary and vigorous 


and we need not now dwell on him Suffice it to say that he set 
his art on a new basis, indeed on a new pedestal, and his work 
at Anet, Chenonceaux and elsewhere has been fully illustrated 
in these pages. Hs great achievement was to maintain a strikingly 


lrench character in his work, 
the 


temporaries, Mr 


and he refused resolutely to bow the 


knee to Itahans. Comparing him with his two greatest con- 
‘Of the famous trio, De Orme, 


Bullant and Lescot, Bullant was the finest artist Lescot, 


Blomfield says 


even if he designed his own buildings, was uninspired as a designer, 


ind his work was only saved by Goujon’s sculpture 


De l’Orme fell into the pitfall that has tripped up many an architect 
Bullant 
In all his works it is possible to 


the snare of archeology and an over-rigorous science 
man of another 
the 


conception 


wa a sort 


trace idea, a serious attempt to realise some great architectural 


He was learning to realise the true fascination 


of architecture as the art of great forms and rhythmical propor- 


tions.”’ { nhappily, lack of space forbids fuller quotation of a very 
acute and interesting estimate of three great men Incidentally, 
however, it reveals a theory which Mr. Blomfield treats at length, 


viz., that Lescot was little more than a figure-head, and that the great 
Jean Goujon, who was sculptor in his own name, was architect 
fact, the 
a greater familiarity with the buildings and the documents than is 


possessed by the reviewer to take sides in this question ; 


in Lescot’s—was, in latter's ‘‘ ghost.’’ It would need 


but it may 


be added that Mr. Ward prefers to maintain Lescot in the place 
that history has assigned to him 
Che story of the Du Cerceau family is one of extraordinary 


continuity in hereditary skill in the arts. It seems likely, however, 
that the drawings of Jacques Androuet du Cerceau have imposed 
on him a reputation which his actual work as an architect fails to 
justify. While De Geymiiller acclaims him as “‘ one of the greatest 
architects of his time in France,” Mr. Blomfield and Mr. Ward agree 
in awarding him a far lower place. The difference between archi- 


tecture in England and France is, perhaps, in nothing more inti- 


mately realised than in churches like St. Eustache and St. Etienne 
du Mont at Paris. Both are fascinating buildings, though Mr. 


Blomfield is a shade contemptuous of conceptions so far from 


that they represent a type 
of work altogether unknown in England, and very stimulating 
to the English student. 


neo-classic purity. However may be, 


When church architecture developed 
further it was wholly captured by the Jesuit Order, in France, 


as indeed throughout Europe. In England alone church-building 


developed on lines unaffected by Jesuit taste. Martellange, a 


1 rchitecture.”” 
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= Father of the Society who worked during the 
2 first third of the seventeenth century, also 
admirable and austere tradi- 
In general it 


established an 
tion in educational buildings. 
may be doubted whether the abuse heaped 


on the over-gorgeous work of the Order has 


not blinded critics to these more _ sober 
achievements. Of the men who worked 
under Henri Quatre it is clear that they, 


rather than the servants of Louis XIV., 
the true ancestors of typical French architec- 
To Henri 


tion of a great tradition of civic planning, 


are 
ture. IV. also we owe the forma- 


‘which has been one of the most important 


contributions of French architecture to civi- 
lisation.’ 
Whatever the merits of the great men 


so far mentioned, it is in Francois Mansart, 
whom Mr. 
Wren, that 
most clearly seen. Though most that he did 


Blomfield neatly compares with 
the genius of French design is 
has been destroyed, enough remains to enable 
Of Mme. de 
claims to have revolutionised 

Mr. Blomfield 


us to measure his great stature. 
Rambouillet’s 


house-planning, quotes a 
rn 


bitter but just remark by Moliére: ‘“ Les 
gens de qualité savent tout sans avoir rien 

¥ mds he HO : 
vp appris.” <A belief that Madame’s views on 


the disposition and decoration of reception- 


‘ m 
rooms made some mark on the planning of 

COU RANCES. her day does not seem to justify her being 
From “ French acclaimed as the real inspirer of French 


architecture. 

Beyond Mansart Mr. Blomfield does not go, and space fails 
us to outline the story of development through the rich years 
of Louis Quatorze, though it may be followed in Mr. Ward’s pages 

The general result of all the descriptions and criticisms contained 
in both books under review is to show, in Mr. Blomfield’s words, 
that, *° the 
architecture was vital, each fresh phase and development followed 


throughout whole period during which neo-classic 
from that which had preceded it, in gradual and logical procession.”’ 
It is this quality of the inevitable that gives to the great periods 
of architectural growth a compelling hold on all imaginations 
which are sensitive to wsthetic and historical realities. It is the 
just and stimulating revelation of this quality of the inevitable 
which makes such sound books as Mr. Blomfield’s and Mr. Ward’s 
important contributions to the history of the French people and of 


their art 


FURNITURE OF THE XVII. AND 
XVIM, CENTURIES. 


A SETTEE COVERED WITH NEEDLEWORK. 
(Temp. 1745.) 

T is not uncommon to find in English houses fine eighteenth 
century furniture of French origin, such as the suite 
covered with Beauvais tapestry at Chatsworth, but Dutch 
examples of the same period are far less frequently met 
with here. The style of ornamentation of the Regence 

and Louis XV. period was almost as dominant in Germany and 
Holland as in the country of its origin, while in England Chippen- 
dale in his closely follows the French lines. His 
“ French chairs’ and sofas have more carved ornament than 
the fine settee in the possession of Messrs. Lenygon, illus- 
strated this week; but as he explains in “ The Director,” 
‘ part of the carving may be left out if required,” and the outlines 
kept. The present settee is of French inspiration, though not 
of French origin, and is a Dutch version of the Louis XV. style. 
It shows the nationality in the character of the carving and in the 
upholstery. It is unusual to find in French furniture of the 
reigns of the last two Louis needlework coverings of petit- 
point, or of a combination of petit-point and cross-stitch, such 
as had been produced in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century. Needlework, of which the design was always of an 
amateur character, was ousted—at any rate in great houses 

by the tapestries designed for upholstery by the decorative 
artists who worked for the French ateliers. The covering of this 
settee, which is worked in brightly coloured wools in cross- 
stitch and petit-point, is evidently not designed for its position, 
as the bold scrolls and fantastic figures issuing from them in 
the Renaissance manner are encroached upon by the lines 


‘ sofas ”’ 


of the frame. As a covering, however, the work, which 
is in good preservation, forms an effective but unusual 
decoration. G. F. OLIVER. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


NEW book by Mr. Stephen Reynolds, called Seems 
So! A Working-Class View of Politics (Macmillan), 
has been taken very seriously in certain quarters as 
a true exposition of the opinions of labouring men. 
For example, on the same date important articles 
were written about it in the Nation and the Spectator. These 
two thoughtful and ably-conducted journals represent extremes 
of thought, yet the writers had very much the same thing to 
say about this book. They did not subject it to very searching 
examination. What struck one as most surprising was the 
docility with which they accepted the author's rather 
pontifical claims. It is an obvious misuse of the term 
working-classes to confine it to those engaged in manual 
labour, and, at any rate, what Mr. Reynolds calls the 
line of cleavage is a very ill-defined, uncertain boundary. In 
no other part of the world, unless, perhaps, the United States 
of America, are the several classes so intermingled as they are 
in Great Britain. But, even if for the sake of argument we 
grant that there is a separate and well-defined section of the 
community which it may be convenient to call “ working,” 
it remains to show how far the Devonshire family of 
fishermen to which the author has attached himself is repre- 
sentative. The sailing- vessel for purposes of fishing is 
rapidly becoming obsolete. A_ typical representative of 
the industry could only be found in places like Hull and 
Grimsby. It is not unusual for the members of a class 
which is being superseded by modern invention to be 
addicted to grumbling, but this book is from cover to cover one 
of fault-finding. It would almost appear as though in their 
leisure Mr. Reynolds and his friends did little else than use their 
wits criticising the institutions of to-day. Any other man, to 
whatever class he belonged, who set himself to think of ali the 
disadvantages and vicissitudes and cares and misfortunes of 
life could make out an equally strong case. It is as true now 
as it was in the day when it was written, that “‘ Man is born unto 
trouble as the sparks fly upward.” Mr. Reynolds does not 
associate himself fully with the opinions he reports, but argues 
that they are representative opinions. His claim is that he 
has not roamed over many sections of society, but has dug 
deep into one little patch of it. That is just the point at issue. 
Many of the opinions expressed in this book have been heard 
from time immemorial ; but in the homes of the cleverer and 
mofe intelligent labouring men they have been quoted only to 
be laughed at as products of prejudice and ignorance. The 
following passage will illustrate what we mean : 

What have ’em ever done for me, or the likes of me? Is it any easier to 
live, an’ kegp out of debt ? That’s what I looks at. An’ we knows ’tisn't, 
’cept for them as got plenty. Yet they kicks up a buzz about an election, as 
if your life was depending on it ; an’ whichever side gets in, they don’t do nort, 
’cepting they makes a few more rules an’ regulations, an’ fines ’ce or puts ’e« 
in chokey for not carrying of °em out; an’ then they has another ‘lection, an’ 
"tis all the same over again, buzzing round ’ee like flies, same as they be now. 


This might almost be taken as epitomising the spirit of the book. 
We should like to put the speaker under cross-examination as to 
the meaning of the phrase, ““ What have ’em ever done for me, 
or the likes of me ?”’ We wonder if he knows anything of the 
immediate past of the calling to which he belongs? Could 
he give us a faithful picture of a fishing village as ™ was forty 
years ago? If he is not old enough himself to remember, there 
must be many of his friends who could tell him that one of the 
characteristics noted by travellers and visitors was the abominable 
smell that hung over it. At the cottage door stood a midden 
where the refuse of the house was thrown; down the gutter 
flowed the blood and offal of the fish that had been used at table ; 
the number of one-roomed cottages was immensely greater 
than it is to-day, as Mr. Reynolds and his friends will see if they 
turn up the Census Returns. In consequence of the over-crowd- 
ing, the insanitary conditions of the streets and the bad way 
of living generally, such places were periodically scourged by 
small-pox, typhoid and other epidemics. Among the people 
heartily vituperated in this book is the middle-man. There 
used to be no middle-man in the fishing village ; the wife of the 
fisherman “ humped” her husband’s catch round in a basket. 
Her fate and condition as they are to-day are loudly bewailed ; 
but if her history is carried back for the short space of forty 
years it will be found infinitely worse. She had to sell the fish, 
dig the bait and often bait the lines, as well as bring up a 
large family in a one-roomed house, with wages much smaller 
and prices far higher. If the present state of things is no 
improvement on what used to exist, there is no earthly reason why 
the fisherman should not revert to the latter. He is not in the 
position of a servant, but owns his boat and follows his calling 


in the most independent manner. His livelihood is not a wage, 
but what he can obtain for his catch. If he chooses at the 
present time to depute the work of selling to a middle-man, it 
is simply because he has found this better than selling direct. 
The middle-man can take his largest catch as easily as the 
smallest, with the aid of the telegraph and telephone he can 
ind out markets, and he saves the fisherman trouble by pur- 
chasing in bulk. We hold no brief for him; there is a case to 
be stated against the middle-man— indeed, on all the questions 
raised in this book there is a case to be stated, but it is utterly 
spoiled by exaggeration and want of frank recognition. The 
picture of the fisherman as he was is not, however, complete. 
His children in those days were, practically speaking, uneducated. 
Those who had no natural liking for the sea and wished to take 
up other vocations were then heavily handicapped. They 
were almost bound to remain in the same place and follow in 
their father’s footsteps, however much their inclinations might 
trend elsewhere. Last of all, the calling of the fisherman 
was one of the poorest in the country, and the amount of absolute 
hunger that had to be undergone was extremely pitiful. We 
very much doubt whether those Devonian people of to-day 
have any conception of it. There are many living who 
remember days in which fishermen and their families had to be 
relieved from starvation. 

Among the institutions attacked is the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The complaint is that the 
inspector was an intruding busybody who insulted a woman 
suspected of ill-treating her children and made an illegal exami- 
nation of the cottage. The story may be true or it may not. 
Speaking with some experience of the working of this Society, 
we have no hesitation in saying that to let this anecdote stand 
by itself is most unfair and misleading. In a rural village cases of 
cruelty to children are usually very bad before they come to 
the notice of the Society. We know of one that is under 
consideration at the present moment. A man who earns a good 
wage, ill-fed and ill-treated his children. They were sent out to 
beg daily, and were taught to do so in what was believed to be 
a legal manner. That is to say, they would knock at a door 
where the inhabitants were known to be well disposed and ask 
for a drink of water, trusting to their filthy and wretched 
appearance to evoke pity, or its equivalent, in food ot 
money. The case was brought before the Society, and the 
history of it showed that in three other villages the same story 
had been repeated, the man making a swift removal when he 
was in danger of being brought to book. His character may 
be judged from the fact that when he was spoken to by one 
of those who had been kindest to his children, his only sugges- 
tion was that if they came again they should “ get the 
stick.”” Evidently he gave them stick enough at home. But 
what was observable was the great care and circumspec- 
tion of the Society's officer. Nor is it at all fair to say, 
as Mr. Reynolds does, that these inspectors only concern them- 
selves with the children of the poor. There have been many 
notorious cases within the past twelve months where the rich 
have been rigorously brought to book. No doubt a case can 
be made out against a multiplication of inspectors; but it 
should not be based on ignorance. No one with any qualifica- 
tion to speak would justify the Italian peasants when only a 
few months ago they revolted against the precautions that were 
adopted against cholera. In India the great obstacle to a success- 
ful fight against plague and famine has been the traditional 
and ignorant fatalism of the natives. There is the same kind 
of thing in this country. When Mr. Walter Long, as Minister 
of Agriculture, issued stringent regulations as to the muzzling 
and custody of dogs he was assailed from every side for cruelty, 
interference and, in fact, all the faults that are enumerated by 
the fishermen friends of Mr. Reynolds. Had he listened to 
them the country would not have been rid of rabies to this day. 
When medical inspection of schools was established there was 
a similar outburst of indignation; yet it is justifying itself 
by results. 

The other day we were speaking to the chairman of 
a county council which did not receive the proposition very 
cordially, and yet he said the difference was just this, that 
before medical inspection eighty per cent. of the village children 
were verminous, and now eighty per cent. of them are clean. 
That the mothers should be obliged to wash and otherwise 
cleanse their offspring cannot fairly be called an undue interfer- 
ence with personal liberty, because the condition of their children 
is a menace to those with whom they are brought into contact 
at the village school. The other interference of which loud com- 
plaint is made is based on the same principle. It would be most 
unjust to the other residents in a village to allow an individual 
to replace the kitchen-midden, which before 1870 was a constant 
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cause of epidemic diseases. rhe truth is that progress may be 
slow, it cannot be hurried, but it has been definite and 
beneficent ; nor can anyone with justice contend that the legisla- 
tion of the last forty years has not considerably improved the 
position of labouring men If that be so, the retailing by Mr 
Reynolds of this cottage fault-finding cannot have any effect 
that 1s not mischievous 


\N ETON HOTCH-POI 
Floreat Etona, by Ralph Nevill Macmillan and Co.) 
MANY books, both grave and gay, have been written about Eton, and the 
latest of them is a compilation from the industrious pen of Mr. Ralph Nevill 


Mr. Nevill states in his preface that “ his debt to previous books dealing with 
Eton will be evident"; but one may take leave to doubt whether in one or two 
instances it has been made quite evident enough here are, for example, 
to be found in Mr. A. D. Coleridge’s interesting book, ‘“* Eton in the Forties,” 


sentences which reappear with but very slight alterations, and without particular 
wknowledgment, in Mr. Nevill’s The accounts of the old and barbarous 
ustom of “ pricking for sheriff "’ and also of ** Montem Sure "’ may be instanced 
Since these sentences are not in the le ist improved by the alterations, it may be 
suggested that an exact reproduction, together with a more generous use of 
inverted commas, would have been advisable Eton has a history so long and 
varied, and school customs that were once as the laws of the Medes and Persians 
die out so quickly, that Etonians of any age, save only the most erudite, must 
find something that is new and entertaining amid a good deal that is rather 
trivial The old boy may almost regret that he is not older still; he may think 
it would have been pleasanter and more romantic to return to school by the 
* Original” coach rather than by train; that the names of the boats in bis time, 
Phetis, Hibernia and Prince of Wales, compare ill with those of the three long 
boats of 1762, Snake, Piper's Green and My Guineas Lion. College is the home of 
tradition, and the Colleger still has his threepenny day and his call of “ Cloister Pp,” 
at which the lowest boy in Chamber must run to fill a sometimes rusty can at 
the ancient pump. Still he will be tempted to sigh for the vanished glories of 

fireplace,”’ and will surely regret the night of ‘*‘ Montem Sure,”’ when the strik 
ing of midnight from the clock in Lupton’s Tower made sure the position of 
Captain of Montem, and that certainly was celebrated by the simultaneous 
dropping of iron bedsteads and the slamming of wooden shutters. The Eton 
boy of to-day may be interested to find that in a somewhat less remote past 
the shop now called Rowlands’ was formerly Webber's, and that there was 
once a cricket colour called “ sixpenny.” Mr. Nevill has, in truth, got together 
a mass of material, much of it interesting. That which he has not done—and 
the task is a difficult one—is to give a vivid picture of Eton life or to convey 
to the outside world something of that feeling of romantic affection with which 
Eton is regarded by all her sons, Mr. Nevill, doubtless, among them “ The 
charm that is round us now,” to quote the famous line of the Boating Song, 
in which the whole matter is summed up, that is quite beyond him, and to his 
credit at least be it said that he has attempted no consciously romantic style 
of writing. Neither is the author particularly happy when he discusses at large 
the various changes and reforms that have taken place in the school and the 
possibility of further change Eton has many problems, both difficult and 
interesting, but they demand less commonplace and more authoritative handling. 
Such institutions as the Beagles, for example, are not well defended by attacks 


on “ hysterical sentimentalism " and “ faddists and cranks,” and one who is 
at least sufficiently enlightened to oppose compulsory Greek, finds himself 
growing a bigoted Tory when there is inflicted upon him in this connection 


one of the lavish obtter dicta of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


RHINO, AND OTHER THINGS 
Babes in the African Wood, by the Hon R. Gorell Barnes 
(Longmans.) 
rHE author of this amusing little book, Mr. R. Gorell Barnes, was at the beginning 


of last June leading “ a blameless, or at any rate an innocuous existence in a 


” 


barrister’s chambers in London Upon him descends, like an avalanche, an 
American friend, the “‘ C of the narrative, who hales him off straightway to East 
Africa within a week, and compels him to partake of many breathless adventures 
during a very interesting trip into a country abounding in big game. Previous 
to this the author’s highest flight of sportive fancy had, apparently, risen to 
nothing more exciting than grouse in Scotland. His American friend, briefly, 
for rabbits and so forth substituted rhino and other good things, and the two 
adventurers seem to have had first-rate fun for their money. They shot elephant, 
rhino, buffalo, lions and many species of the fine antelope which abound 
in East Africa, and their doings are chronicled with a certain dry humour which 
is very refreshing after a perusal of the usual type of latter-day big-game-shooting 
book. Mr. Gorell Barnes, in truth, writes with a delicately suasive pen in a way 
which interests his reader from the very beginning of the volume, and carries 
him to the end in unusually pleasant fashion. Concerning his own exploits, 
although he performed his full share of the labours of the expedition, and shot 
a good many head of game, the author is singularly modest, a quality not too 
frequently to be found in modern books on African sport. What one likes in 
this little volume is that it affords many sidelights upon an African shooting 
trip which are not, as a rule, to be found in works dealing with this subject ; 
it reveals quaint and interesting facts which are too often lacking in the dreary 
catalogues of game slain The two friends went from Nairobi to Kenia, thence 
on to A. H. Neumann's old camp on the Guaso Nyiro; and after following that 
river for a time returned by the Laikipia Plateau, the Aberdare Range and the 
east side of Lake Naivasha. There are innumerable details in the narrative 
which tell the reader much in little space, and help vastly to the true compre- 


hension of a “ vafari” of this kind. Thus, “ Elephant tracks were numerous, 


rather as if someone had sunk a long succession of buckets ia the marsh. - 
“ We shot a few Colobus monkeys, using a 25:20 rifle or a shot gun in a manner 
that was rather suggestive of rook-shooting, only I felt a certain remorse for 
killing an animal so beautiful and with such an air of humanity about it. - 
“We had only just finished shooting some snipe in a boggy piece when a boy 
came running back from the vafari to report Faru (rhino). The sudden change 


from snipe to rhino struck us as rather ludicrous.” The first sight of that glorious 
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equatorial mountain, Kenia, is well described, so well that we cannot refrain from 
quoting : “‘ Coming out of our tent at dawn I saw her a hundred miles away on 
our north-east flank, reaching up, a glorious grey shadow in the skv. She is a 
mountain, mystical, elusive and wondrously beautiful ; apart from the grandeur 
ot her mighty snow-clad peak, which rises up from the vast belts of almost 
impenetrable forest, she has what can only be described as a fascinating shyness 
Like most African mountains she is veiled in clouds throughout the day, and is 
seen in her glory at dawn and dusk alone; often she remains brooding among 
her clouds for days together. I was early this divine morning, and watched her 
changing like an opal as the first rays of the still hidden sun flushed her fields 
of snow and the mists rose slowly up, like a bridal veil, and hid her from the day 
She stands in solitary grandeur a majestic, lonely mountain, and no one can look 
on her and not feel his imagination moved at the thought of all that she has seen 
around her, ceaseless raidings and bloodshed through the immemorial ages of 
\frican darkness, the elephant in undisturbed possession of her forests, along her 
base the gangs of slaves, the caravans of Arab traders, then the first explorers, 
and now over all the hand of British rule.” Mr. Gorell Barnes, who is by way 
of writing poetry, has two charming verses on Kenia, and his ballad on the buffalo 
and his revenge, towards the end of the book—told from the point of view of 
that grim beast—is also quite good. In his final chapter, on “* After Days,” the 
author discusses in interesting fashion the present and future of British East 
Africa rhe game, he tells us, will survive in abundance for years yet, “ but 
that eventually colonists will roll it back leaves no room for doubt. It has 
happened in South Africa; it must also in East Africa. Already the great 
game reserves are causing some discontent.” There is an excellent appendix 
dealing with the outfit necessary for a hunting trip of this kind, and a number 
of reproductions from photographs add interest to the volume. This book is 
distinctly above the average of African sporting literature. 


FOR FISHERMEN. 

An Angler at Large, by William Caine. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Truibner.) 

THIS book is something out of the common run of angling literature. There 
is nothing of the didactic, and a curious vein of cynicism running through the 
book gives it a very piquant flavour. The style is crisp, with many turns of 
pretty wit and philosophic thought, reminding one somewhat of Jerome. We 
can fully sympathise with the author in “‘ The Friendship of the River,” laugh 
over his day with the keeper, appreciate the characteristic anglers he encountered 
and his clever analysis of the dry and wet cults in practice, while his quaint 
description of his efforts in art, and his exposé of “* Angling Trophies,” are bon-bons 
pour rire It seems scarcely fair to discount a little work of this sort by quota- 
tions, enough to say that An Angler at Large is unquestionably a book to give 
food for thought as well as amusement, and as a companion over a fire and a 


pipe for a winter evening it is one of the choicest of its school. 


WOMEN OF THE SUBURBS. 

The Reward of Virtue, by Amber Reeves. (Heinemann.) 

THE veiled sarcasm of this story of the commonplace lifts the story itself above 
the commonplace. It goes on so placidly and quietly about the ordinary middle- 
class mother and daughter who are its heroines, and the suburb they lived in, 
and the men they married and managed or did not manage, that it almost 
deceives the reader into believing it to be sympathetic and kind. Only when 
the picture is beginning to fill out and cover the canvas does one see what a 
picture it is—of feminine pettiness, of middle-class vulgarity, of masculine 
unpleasantness. The description of Mrs. Baker making her stupid daughter 
marry Mr. Day is enough to make the most ardent opposer of women’s rights 
cry, ‘‘ Anything! any type, any crudity, any refusal, sooner than this!” The 
author quite supports Mrs. Baker in her view that ‘“ Evelyn ought to marry.” 
“ After the education she had been given it was the only profession where the 
tolerated standard was low enough.” It is not a happy story. There is no 
one really likable in it except the kindly Mr. Baker; and no one at all con- 
vincing is given the chance of showing the possibility of another side to life and 
mating. The book suffers from this lack of contrast. But its cleverness is 
undeniable. 


TRUTH AND SENTIMENT. 

Love on the Happy Hill, by Violet Pearn. (Melrose.) 

GERALD DYMOCK has to learn the right attitude to life and love, and it takes 
a book-long, if not a life-long, teaching before he learns it. chiefly because his 
cousin Edith does not know it either, and side-tracks him by her refusal of him 
into all sorts of by-ways which lead him hopelessly astray—one of the by-ways. 
by far the most dangerous, being called Amy. But the courage and wholesome 
acquiescence in love and nature of his daughter, Isolde, show him before it is 
too late the highway that most of the world luckily treads unconsciously and 
without teaching. The book is avowedly concerned with feelings rather than 
facts, and is written with a purpose. Miss Pearn’s danger is a superabundance 
of sentiment, and of too much revelling in pretty descriptions of things that 
have been described before, but the story is attractive, eager and well written, 
and full of the love of humanity and Mother Earth. 


MARRIAGE AND SENSE. 
The Doll, by Violet Hunt. (Stanley Paul and Co.) 
THE hardness and unpleasantness that have marred a good deal of 
Miss Violet Hunt’s later work are here entirely absent. There is a meaning 
in her situations and a thought at the back of her observations, an impetus 
of conviction behind her pictures. The Doll is the best piece of work 
she has given us for a long time, for it is not merely clever. The wisdom 
of the book, which makes it a real contribution to the subject of marriage in 
modern life, lies in its perception of deep reasons, and in its insight into individu- 
ality—that touch of individuality of which the dirty rag doll which the child 
adores is the symbol. ‘“ Each separate case has to be settled between each 
separate man and woman "’—out of the mouth of the disconcerted Isabel comes 
the moral of the matter. All the characters are successes; the only exception 
is the child. Miss Hunt cannot draw a child. She does not even try. She 
calls it ** it.” 
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PURPLE. of the tale, do not swamp its human interest. Miss Weston has to avoid stereo- 
The Shrine of Sebekh, by Ignatius Phayre. (Constable.) typed phrases, and chooses her words for herself as independently as she has 
WHEN passion and religion go into evstasies between the same covers neither chosen her pictures and her people, and the end of her tale is perhaps a little too 
is pleasing and the book which results is apt to be mawkish. Alike in her melodramatic and unlikely; but apart from these two criticisms she has 
exceedingly warm affections and her hysterically enraptured repentance, the written a good story 
divinely beautiful, talented, “splendid” Agatha is not a very attractive 
young person. The book is really little but one long excited shriek. Its AN AMERICAN BOY. 
descriptions are frequently gross, and their juxtaposition with the names and Trachis End, by Hayden Carruth. (Harpers.: 


e of religior fre . , . . oa a 
motions of religion is frequently nauseous. rHIS could have happened to no one except in the half-opened wilds of the 


, World, and to English readers it has that touch of the strange and personally 


NEW SOIL. impossible which adds much to the interest of a story. The way the boy Zud 
The Partners, by Kate Helen Weston. (Hutchinson and Co.) Pitcher guarded a deserted town at the end of a railway through the rigours 
MISS WESTON has given us an admirable story. Its setting is Australia, and terrors of a Dakota winter, saving it and its stores and buildings and a sate 
its story is of the lives of pearlers and missionaries and colonisers—new soil, with twenty thousand dollars from Indians and outlaws and fire and snow, 
and to a large extent, new people for a novelist’s treatment. She has the power having no companions with him except a handful of animals, is worth reading 
of characterisation in a marked degree. Her characters are real folk, not mere about ; and Mr. Carruth has made him tell his tale with convincing simplicity 
puppets to fill a land and suffer adventure. Their loves and wrongs and follies and modesty, and that careful wealth of detail which marks the boy and will 
have life; and the adventure and romance, and the strange scenes and setting make his adventures especially acceptable to boys 


THE PEACE CENTENARY AND THE 
HOME OF THE WASHINGTONS 


T is difficult to imagine that anybody will object to a should appear as Hon. Chairman of the American National 
celebration of the centenary of the signing of the Treaty Committee for the Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of Ghent. At any rate, all English-speaking people will of Peace Among English-speaking Peoples. As chairman, he 


unite in giving it very 
cordial support. We have 
long forgotten the animosities a 
that were generated by the 
American War of Indepen- 
dence, and at the present 
moment the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom and 
the United States are bound 
together by the closest ties 
alike of blood and interest. 
They can, at any rate, claim 
that neither country is 
afflicted with any of the 
aggressive ambitions which 
have caused so many wars 
in the past. They have no 
desire for expansion, they 
cast no covetous eye on the 
territory of other nations. 
Their common desire is for 
peace, and if peace be assured 
between them, it must go a 
very long way to ensure that 
there will be no warfare in 
the rest of the world. It 
was not always thus. For 
several generations after the 
War of Independence had 
ceased there was a consider- 
able amount of friction be- 
tween the two countries, and 
it was a friction that on 
several occasions threatened 
to develop into a _ serious 
misunderstanding. Fortu- 
nately, the statesmen of 
Britain and the United States 
managed each time to find a 
wav out, and it is instructive 
to note that, at the end of a 
long period of scarcely veiled 
hostility, most friendly 
relations began to spring up 
between the two countries. 
It began to be recognised, 
certainly not too soon, that 
their interests were to a great 
extent identical, and we 
belong to those who consider 
that the surest basis of 
friendship is community of 
interest. Since that became 
clearly understood, the two 
countries have come closer 
and closer together. Peace 
was the policy of President 
Roosevelt. He pursued it 
with unvarying faith during 
his tenure of office, and it 
is very fitting that his name THE PORCH AND ARMS AT SULGRAVE MANOR 
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has the assistance of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie 
efforts in the cause have been 
as unceasing as his own. On 
Thursday week there was a 
great meeting in London, at 
hb Lord Grey was chosen 


whose 


W hic 


President of the Sritish 
Committee and Lord Shaw 
(hairman of the smaller 
Ikxecutive Committee Phis 


venerally TeCOL- 
nised as a very happy one. 
Lord Grey 
tomed to 
position, and 
himself so 


( he ice will be 


has been accus- 
hold a great 
ie acquitted 
golden 
opinions from all were 
in a position to judge when 
he was Governor-General of 
Canada. It must have 
difficult to hit upon an appro 
priate method of celebration ; 
but the aim set forth bv the 
American Committee will, w 

think, command universal 
issent The one in which 
we are most interested, and 
of which we shall have some- 
thing to say directly, is that 
which gives the title to this 
article. But it must not be 
thought that this is the only 
at. A very important one 
text-book shall be prepared 
countries, showing 
States with Great Britain and 
a most useful memorial, 
very showy 
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THE 


WASHINGTONS FROM 


THE REAR. 


thought on the part of the rising generation lie the best material 
tor building up in the future good understanding and cordiality 
Another of the proposals has special reference to Canada. It 
is that an International park shall be created at the Niagara 
frontier and a free International bridge of a memorial character 


erected over the Niagara River. 


It is proposed also that a 


great building shall be erected in the City of New York, largely 
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for the purpose of holding 
important International Con- 
gresses. Further, a Joint 
High Commission is to be 
created for the purpose of 
creating friendly relations 
between Canada, Newfound- 
land and the United States. 
We have left to the end what 
to Englishmen will be re 
garded as the most interest- 
ing feature of the memorial. 
It is that Sulgrave Manor in 
Northamptonshire, the home 
of George Washington’s an- 
cestors, shall be purchased by 
public subscription in both 
countries as a visible monu- 
ment to the cordial relations 
existing between the two 
great branches of the English- 
speaking race. Sulgrave is 
the place in England most 
closely associated with the 
name of Washington. It is 
true that George himself 
attached little importance to 
this fact. In the early days 
of the American Republic, 
ancestry was despised much 
more than is now the case. 
In 1788 he refused to accept 
the dedication of a book on 
heraldry because a portion of 
the community were 
‘clamourously endeavouring 
to propagate an idea that 
those whom they wished in- 
vidiously to designate by the 
name of ‘ well-born’ were me- 
ditating in the first instance to 
distinguish themselves from 
their compatriots and to 
wrest the dearest privileges 
from the bulk of the people.” 
Ancestry to-day is much 
more regarded in America 
than it was a hundred 
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years ago. Washington knew very little about his own 
forefathers. When he was asked about them by the 
Garter King-of-Arms, he said the first of his family in 
Virginia had come from one of the Northern Counties in England, 
Yorkshire or Lancashire, or even one still further North. 
Later there was much disputation about his family tree. 
but it was finally agreed that the Washingtons of Sulgrave and 
Brington did actually spring from the Washingtons of Warton 
in Lancashire, a place on the 
Westmorland border. Several 
generations of Washingtons of 
Warton are recorded, and one 
of these was the father of 
Laurence Washington, Mayor 
of Northampton in 1532 and 
1545. He seems to have taken 
up his residence at Sulgrave, 
though members of his family 
continued to remain at Warton 
for several generations. This 
Laurence Washington had for 
mother the daughter of Robert 
Kytson of Warton, and a sister 
of Sir Thomas Kytson of 
Hengrave in Suffolk. This 
proved a matter of very con 
siderable importance in their 
history, because it brought 
them into connection with the 
Spencers of Althorp and Worm- 
leighton, through the marriage of 
Sir Thomas Kytson’s daughter, 
Catherine, to Sir John Spencer 
of Wormleighton, whose grand- 
son, Sir Robert Spencer, was 
created Baron Spencer of 
Wormleighton in 1603. In pro- 


cess of time the Washingtons SUNDIAL AT LITTLE BRINGTON WITH THE WASHINGTON ARMS 


of Sulgrave appear to have 

got into financial difficulties. Laurence Washington entered 
the wool trade, perhaps induced to do so by the fact that 
Lord Spencer was one of the great flock-masters of his day. 
This Laurence acquired great riches in the wool trade. In 
1539 he became possessed of the Manor of Sulgrave for the sum 
of £321 14s. 10d., and subsequently he purchased additional 
property. He had many sons, of whom the oldest was Robert, 
the ancestor of George Washington. He succeeded his father 
in 1585, when he was of the age of forty. He does not seem 
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to have been so prosperous as his father, and yet seems to have 
been able to send both his sons, Christopher and William, to Oriel 
College, Oxford, where they were in 1588, the year of the Great 
Armada. Robert’s eldest son was named Laurence, probably 
after the Mayor of Northampton, and in 1610 he, in agreement 
with his son, agreed to sell Sulgrave to their cousin, Laurence 
Makepeace. The second Laurence Washington then removed 
to Brington, near Northampton, his father, perhaps, going with 
him, though the latter was 
buried in the family vault at 
Sulgrave. Laurence Washington 
had seventeen children, two 
of whom rose to high positions 
and were knighted—Sir William 
Washington of Packington in 
1622, and Sir John Washington 
of Thrapston in 1623. But 
the younger members of the 
family were becoming impecu- 
nious. This, then, was the 
connection of the family of 
Washington with  Sulgrave 
Manor. It is a very interesting 
one. The manor could not be 
properly described as one of 
the stately homes of England. 
It was built at a good time, 
but it is not a _ verv fine 
example of the period. Never- 
theless, a single glance at 
the pictures which we repro- 
duce with this article will 
show how essentially English 
are the architecture and_ its 
surroundings. It would have 
been a very befitting action 
had it fallen to the lot of the 
celebrants in Great Britain to’ 
think first of Sulgrave and to 
have offered it as a free gift to the United States. The in- 
habitants of the latter could have made good use of it. It has 
long been the object of many a pilgrimage on the part of Ameri- 
cans in Iurope, and it might have been a rallying-ground and 
a centre where objects of interest to them could be collected. 
Something of the kind may yet be done; but perhaps it is 
better that all those who are interested in keeping the centenary 
of the signature of Peace should take a share in the acquisition 
of this memorial of Washington. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


GOLFERS AND Goats. 

HE golfer is not a goat. That is an clementary fact in natural history 
which really seems to me to be well worth the stating in view of 
what I have seen on certain hill courses on which I have been playing 
rather lately. The designers of those courses, or those to whom 
their later development has been entrusted, seem to have been 
reduced by the praise which is often, and very properly, given to 

the undulating character of certain links, into the idea that the more precipitous 
they make their course the better it must be. That is anerror. I know courses 
on the Downs where the putting greens are terraced out of the steep Down side, 
so that they have rather the aspect of martins’ nests against the walls of houses. 
If you do not get your ball on the green, like an egg safe in the nest, vou are 
away down at the bottom of the Down, and if the wind is raging against you 
as furiously as it sometimes can rage over the crests of those great ridges, it is, 
humanly speaking, impossible ever to drive the ball up the steep place in face 
of you and get up to the green again. Your labour is like that of Sisyphus 
Even in less extreme cases than this it is well to remember that the golfer is often 
a middle-aged man with a middle-aged figure, and that mountain-climbing, 
though a magnificent pastime in itself, is not an integral part of golf. The golfer 
is not a goat. 
Open CHAMPIONSHIP FIXTURES. 

Certainly no fault can be found with the committee of the Honourabk 
Company of Edinburgh Golfers in respect of their choice of a date for the open 
championship, that they have not selected a season at which the days are long. 
The championship play will begin on June 2oth, if there are so many entries 
that two days of qualification play will not suffice for those preliminary canters 
pure preliminaries, and not factors in the ultimate winning aggregate, according 
to the latest, which is a return to an earlier, dispensation. If two days will 
suffice, on the contrary, to weed out the weaklings, then the preliminaries will 
be played on the 21st and 22nd only, which will be a Friday and a Saturday, 
so that a Sabbath rest will intervene between the qualifying and the competitive 
rounds. This is a wise plan, for it will obviate the objections of those who used 
to think it hard for the players on the second of the preliminary days to have to 
follow on with competitive play on the morrow, whereas those who qualified 
on the first day had a rest before their competition rounds and apparently 
the professionals donot mind a day or two more, during which they may 
foregather with their old friends, at the championship time. For those 


who do not qualify it is a pleasant holiday; for those who do, days full of 
glory pass quickly. Muirfield, where the championship will be played, 
is one of the few courses in Scotland where Sunday golf is allowed, so 
presumably there will be free option of rest or play on the Sabbath. But 
is it not curious to think that I can remember an open championship, a 
little more than a quarter of a century ago, also under the auspices ot the Honour- 
able Company, but at that date held at Musselburgh, when the space of a single 
day in the dark month of November sufficed for the decision of this great event ! 
David Brown won on that occasion. November was a little late for the fixture, 
even in those years, but late on in October was the usual time, and the daylight 
was found adequate for the day’s work. The Scottish Professional Champion 
ship, now held by Sinclair of Leith, is fixed, conveniently, for the week previous 
to the open, and will be played on Dunbar links, not far from Muirfield 
COURSES IN PROMISING CONDITION, 

The greenkeeper has been a very lucky man all through this past autumn 
and early winter. The weather has been all in favour of turf-laying, and any 
keepers who are caught by a frost with the turf up will have only themselves to 
blame, or else must have cut off, in the first instance, a good deal more than they 
had any right to expect to be able to chew. But as it is, on most of our Southern 
greens, everything is now looking most promising, and that is a great deal more 
than was to be reasonably anticipated after the terrible scorching up that they 
suffered in the summer, when the greenkeeper very distinctly was not a lucky 
man It is only his fair share of fortnne that he is having now The recovery, 
however, has been wonderful. It is due to the rain and also to the late growth 
of grass which the rain and the warmth fostered. There was hardly any mowing 
to do all through the summer; but, by way ot compensation, there has been a 
deal through the autumn and even right on to December. Most things on all 
greens should be ready for the coming spring by the middle of December, tor 
then at any moment the real winter yay set in, to say nothing of the imminence 
of Christmas holidays, when no man may work. It is well that all should be 
in order now. There will be little growth in the grass between this and the end 
of March. And that is why we may speak now, with all the winter before 
us, of the courses showing their promise. 

Tue AUTUMNAL DESICCATION OF ST. ANDREWS 

The course which appears to have suffered most severely of all in the drought 
of last autumn, so as really to require, in the opinion of some of the learned, 
such heroic measures as the relaying of some of the greens, is, sad to say, that 
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} ‘ \r nt lis is \ndrews, whi ve ally isly lov No doub 
tt ne expe t ind just at the time when the greatest stres 
inar rreat) of play was aiding and abetting the sun to wear 
But rative pow f that wonderful links have n r failed 
! to believe that failure until we have seen it We 

' H.G. H 

\ CHAMPIO iv FoR | rSALO 

1 am rather interes lt ee that the ladic f Ireland are going to play 
mij ' | lon in Dor il, because I once played some very 
unin | it en in ul I hope it does not savour of manly 
1 nsion either to the ladt r to Portsalon to suggest that it is just the 
for a ladies’ championshit It is amusing and full of incident, and vet 
' ferociously long and testing ; im tact, it provides what may be called 
Hida Mf of tl jolliest type In this respect it is not unlike Turnberry, 
the Open Ladies’ ¢ unpionship is to be played next year From the fact 
both places consist solel f an hotel and a golf course, and that both ar 
nderfully rich in prett ner there is a decided likeness between the two. 
Various exciting and mort ke wreeable things may happen to you at Port 
ilon You may pull ur ball over a formidable cliff on to the shores of Lough 
vill r you may plun it in the rushing waters of a burn You may also 
mad here j aneort he likeme to Turnberry upon a rock whence it 
vill bound playfully awa heaven knows where Phere is one particularly 
dlarming pea r and cra ind rejoicing in the name of the Matterhorn, 


O’ER 


two Fast GALLors 

URING the past week 

two of the fastest 

runs of the pre- 

sent season have 

taken place On 

Monday the Belvoir Hounds 
blazed away for five-and 
twenty minutes from New- 
man’s Gorse to Katon Hlounds 
hesitated a little at the start, 
ind picked their way ste vil 
over three fields of arable; 
then, crossing the road, they 
raced right down to the brook, 
and those who were not at 
hand when the pack began to 
run hard were hopelessly left 
Only those who were near the 
hounds and willing to ride 
their best saw the hunt from 
this point to Eaton Village 
This was one of the fastest 
runs of the season; some 
people say that there has been 
nothing better in the Belvoir 
country for years But it is 
a strong country, and at the 
pace hounds went only the 
best could hve with them, 
however good a start they 
obtained Three days later 
Mr. Fernie’s Hounds met at 
Cranoe and trotted off to Sheep- 
thorns Here, when once the 
fox broke, there was neither 


doubt nor hesitation, though 


bis course was not quite THE 


so straight as that of the 


Belvoir fox, for Mr. Fernie’s quarry turned away to Lllston, just 


short of Burton Overy But this rather improved and, to a certain 
extent, simplified the line, for the pack raced to Glen Oaks and 
into Glen Gorse. Here, of course, there was a pause, not, however, 


unwelcome after galloping and jumping over some of the best and 
biggest country in the shires; and when Thatcher and his hounds 
took up the thread again it was on a different fox and with a much 
poorer scent that the hounds worked out a line past Oadby, a line 
which faded out altogether near Stoughton. From Sheepthorns 
to Glen Gorse took rather more than forty minutes, and the point 
was nearly, if not quite, six miles, so that the pace was good all the 
way. 
BANKS. 

It is with especial interest that I note the sketches with which 
Mr. Armour has illustrated this article. Had he been out with the 
Cattistock on Friday, he could not have depicted more vividly the 
incidents of the runs, for there were perhaps in the course of the two 
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over which the ball must be hit on to a green of most perplexing slopes. Port- 
tlon is not very easy to get at ; you may on certain days steam up Lough Swilly, 
which is very pleasant, or on others you may jolt an unconscionable number of 
Irish miles on an Irish car, which is by comparison unpleasant. But when you 
wre once there it is a delightful spot 
A Hore 1s Never Lost Titty it 1s Won. 

Phat a hole is never lost till it is won is a golfing truism of the stalest kind. 
Nevertheless, I took part in playing a hole the other day that provided so 
admirable an example that it may be worth recording. The hole was a 
one-shot hole of no great length, and we were playing a foursome. Our opponents 
had the honour, and their ball plumped nicely into a bunker in front of the 
green. My partner played a lovely shot, depositing the ball some six or seven 
yards from the hole, its only possible fault being that he left me with rather 
a steep downhill putt. Our opponents’ first niblick shot had no marked effect, 
the ball remaining in the bunker ; their second was a good one and put the ball 
four feet from the hole. Then came my miserable putt down the hill, which 
was too pusillanimous, and left the ball about four feet six inches short. My 
partner was of opinion that the only way to hole a downhill putt was to be firm 
with it He was admirably firm, but, to make a captious criticism, he missed 
the hole and sent the ball two yards past it. I now played the like and 
missed again ; our opponents holed out and won. They had taken two niblick 
shots and one putt, while we had taken four putts from a range of six yards! It 
we had not won that foursome I could not bear to mention it,evennow. B.D 


FIELD AND FURROW. 


BANK—DOING IT IN’ TWICE. 


fine hunts of an hour each to which Mr. Milne treated his followers 
examples of every kind of bank-jumping which can confront a horse 
in a day’s hunting in Dorset. The difficulties of this kind of fence 
and the extraordinary cleverness of the horses were emphasised 
by the slippery and greasy state of the banks after the rain. In 
the section of the Waddon Vale which for more than a century 
has been a favourite hunting-ground with Dorsetshire sportsmen, 
over which hounds travelled last Friday, many different kinds of 
banks came in the way. As I have said, the rain of the last few 
days had made the banks slippery, and in places rotten. Nor 
was that all, for horses had to make their spring out of deep and 
often rotten ground. Yet during the day I only saw two falls— 
one, over a low post and rails, and the other, a charming and bold 
brown horse full of cleverness and quality was caught by an 
unexpected trap on the far side of a big bank. The majority of 
the fences, though rather narrower at the top than the one in the 
first sketch, necessitated, like that, a spring on to the top, a moment’s 
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poising and a spring into the next 
field. But there was a bank which 
exactly fulfilled the requirements of 
the three successive movements shown 
in Mr. Armour’s tife-like sketch. This 
fence was out of a road; the bank and 
hedge so high and close that a man on 
a sixteen-hand horse could not see 
what was on the other side. But sub- 
sequent experience showed that the 
bank was fairly broad on the top, 
which was covered with a hairy hedge- 
row. This had to be jumped, and then 
there was a drop into the ficld be- 
yond. 

The first to attempt it was a 
lady on an extremely clever bay horse. 
He sprang lightly to the top, jumped 
neatly over the hedge, poised himself 
for the fractionof a second and shot 
boldly into the field beyond. Profiting 
by the good example, the big brown 
mare that followed did the same, and 
the fence, with al! its elaborate 


trappiness there were two small 
ditches, one on each = side was 
crossed with ease. Another awkward 


place which ! wish the artist had 
been present to sketch was a very 
ugly bottom. The way across this 
was by dropping into the turbid 
stream, riding up for a_ few yards 
and then jumping out up a steep, 
slippery and, as one rider proved, 
rather a rotten bank. But three horses 
were certainly equal to the occasion. 
The leader had rather a narrow escape, 
as the clever brown horse kicked away 
part of the bank and got out with a 
scramble, making it no easier for his 
followers. The next horse (springing, 
be it remembered, from the bed of 
the stream) tanded well on the top, 
and a very smart brown horse with a 
lady got over with equal success. 1 
saw this same horse jump a post and 
rails out of deep ground a little further 
on—no slight performance after gallop- 
ing for five-and-twenty minutes at least 
over the sodden’ ground, especially 
after a good hour and a-quarter of 
hunting in the morning. And it is not 
as if the horses had to do this once or 
twice ; but such fences, varied with stone 
walls and posts and rails, came fairly 
often during the long day’s work. For the 
rest the hunt was, so far as could be 
seen—and only three men saw the whole 
of it in close attendance on the hounds 

an exceedingly fine piece of hound- 
work, for there was almost every 
variety of test of a hound’s qualities 
in the course of these two excellent 
hunts—a big covert to draw and 
arable to hunt over. I have never 
seen anything better than the way 
hounds carried the line over two 
ploughed fields when brought to their 
noses after a sharp gallop over good 
scenting ground. No flashing, nostring- 
ing, but every hound in his or her place, 
and the whole working together as a 
pack should. Over the bad scenting 
ground they carried the line in the 
steady, relentless fashion one desires, 
but so seldom sees, in a pack of hounds ; 
and yet, a moment later, when the 
sound old turf of the Downs was 
touched, there they were _ striving 
and straining and carrying ahead 
over the wide grass _ pastures, so 
that only the fastest horses could 
live with them. To have _ hunted 
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ch deep ground and through such strong obstacles 


ove! j 
and first-rate 


handling kennel work 
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the Peterborough standard. If those who find fault with the make 
and manners of the modern foxhound had been out, they would, 
[ think, have been convinced that, over rough or smooth, up or 
X. 


down hill, the Peterborough standard was fully vindicated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


mean rood hound pudciiciou 

lhe least failure in condition must have betrayed itself It is 
well known, of cour that the Cattistock are carefully bred to 

FROGS APPARENTLY ATTACKING A PIKI 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir The explanation offered by Mr. H. W. Robinson of the incident related 
! Mr. Hutchinson, is certainly correct in so far as the object of the aggression 
i meerned; but I would suggest toads, and not frogs, were the offender rhis 

uld be made certain by ascertaining the date at which the observation was 
renaacte loads, terrestrial for the greater part of the year, are aquatic during 
the breeding season, which in the South of England usually takes place in the first 


fortnight in April Thousands of toads then congregate in certain ponds, and 
il which are eatly in excess of the femak ie animated with a blind 
frenzy, w i makes them clasp with their powerful fore limbs other animals, 
livin id, or an bpect ch as a stick, which may be held out to them 
Phat the ften fasten themselves to lethargic or “ seedy "’ fish is well known In 
April, 1 1 report was sent to the Paris Academy of Sciences on the damage 
done in carp ponds by toads poking their fists into the eyes of fish, half torpid 
in the mud, and causing blindness or even death An observer in Luxemburg 
has witnessed a toad clinging to a large barbel I have myself seen several toads 
fastened to a dead fish floating on the surface of a pond A friend of mine once 
iw ilf-a-dozen toads clinging to some mysterious object, which, on being 
landed, proved to be a half-rotten turnip. Needless to add, the statement that 
the assailants were trying to bite the pike is an error of observation, as neither 
frogs nor toads ever bit 
+ A. Bout BI 
RABBITS AND ROSES 
ON THE RIVIERA 
fo tuk Epiror 
Su The rose-growers of 
the Riviera are in despair 
but the rabbits of thi 
earthly Paradise ire in 
the eventh heaven 
While storms are raging in 
the cold, grey North,” 
we, on the Céte d'Azur 
ire enpoyving i temper 
ature so remarkably mild 
that the rose-garden ind 
rose-fields of Cagnes ire 
iblaze with blo m 
Never have roses cone 


to maturity so rapidly as 


they are doing now ind 
within a week, mark you, 
of Christmas Day But 
why are the rose-growers 
lamenting Because they 
demand = rose-buds and 
bright, sharp weather 
The present temperature 
could not be worse for the ROSE-BUDS AS 
transport of roses to 
Covent Garden, Vienna and St. Petersburg. Before they arrive on the tables of the 
wealthy their day is over. So the middlemen who occupy themselves with the 
exportation of flower we refusing rose-buds by the cart-load The grower, 


therefore, is utilising his blooms as food for the rabbits And I know no prettier 
sight than that of a number of little ones eating their fll and disporting themselves 
among a mass of rose-leaves, as shown in the accompanying photograph 
Freperick Lees 
FRUIT-EATING BATS IN DELHI 
fo rue Eprror or * Country Lire.”’} 


Su An interesting sight in Delhi is the great flight of fruit-eating bats, which 


s down, and is followed 
the 


which takes place in the evening. As soon as the sun gor 
the 


fiving-foxes,” 


Indian twilight, bats come sailing ovet city in an uninter 


Phe 
to feed on the 


bv the short 


rupted procession as they are often called, come from theit 


day roosting-places fruit in the gardens and parks round Delhi 


rhe pipal and banyan are their two favourite trees, and it is fortunate for fruit 
growers in India that these two prolific varieties of the fig exist in plenty, other 
wise, the big bats would eat all the cultivated garden fruits There is a tree in 
the Victoria Park, just off the Chandnee Chouk, where a number of fruit-eating 


bats used to spend the day. In Ceylon I have seen as many as six or seven hundred 


hanging on a single tree rhe only people I have met with who eat bats regularly 
are Malays I shot several * flving-foxes "’ once in Ceylon at the earnest request 
of a Malay employed to look after a forest bungalow, he wanted them to make 
curry of The fruit-eating bats drink when on the wing I have often watched 


them skimming over a pond and dipping their noses into the water, like swallows 


‘ Flying-foxes " are unpleasant beasts to handle, as they bite savagely and are 


full of vermin I LEUR-DE-LYS 


The mighty wanderings of these creatures have become conspicuous from 
the fact that, being fruit eaters their food supply is stationary, compelling a 


general exodus towards a common goal The food of insect-eating bats being 


generally distributed begets no concentration of individuals. Further, the greater 


abundance and certainty of the food-supply, and the greatcr ease with which it 
is procured accounts for the more imposing numbers displayed by the fruit-eating 


bats, the largest of all their race—a Malayan species attaining an expanse 
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of wing of as much as five feet. In many parts of the world, and from remote 
these furnished, and still furnish, food for men. They 
we believe, still eaten by many classes in the Madras Presidency. The naturalist 
Leichart in his Australian exploration from Morton Bay to Port 
frequently ate the flesh of a fruit-eating bat which fed on the flowers of the so- 
As our corre 


times bats have are, 


Essington, 


called “ tea-tree,” and he pronounced them most excellent eating. 
spondent remarks, the Malays are very fond of fruit-eating bats—when dead 
The veteran naturalist Alfred Russell Wallace remarks that in Batchian the natives 


knock them down from the trees with sticks, and bring them home, when they are 


cooked with condiments and spice, and taste “* something like hare.’’-—Ep 
REMINISCENCES OF GRANTLEY BERKELEY 
[To tue Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The name of Grantley Berkeley, that good all-round sportsman, and his 


story of the foxes in the ivy, conjures up many memories of days gone by. My 


father had, tor a short time, Beacon Lodge, Christchurch. It had been for several 


years Grantley Berkeley’s home. In the grounds are the graves of his 


and a favourite horse, still, I hear, kept with care 


pets 
He was then living at Wington 


on the Avon and often came to see us—a tall, striking-looking man, generally 
dressed in light brown tweed, knickerbockers and scarlet stockings. He had 


splendid salmon-fishing—long reaches of the river It was soon after the letter 
was In a contemporary on 
the salmon ladder—Frank 
Buckland 


Grantley Berkeley did not. 


believed in it, 


“How could a salmon 
walk up aladder? On its 
tail?” The ladder and 
the letters ended their 
friendship. The salmon 
in the Avon—-have to be 
netted—will not, I was 


told, rise to the fly. A 
new law was just passed 


that no fish must be 

taken within a_ certain 

distance of a bridge. If 

Grantley Berkeley saw 

men watching him he 

would have the net cast 

as close to the bridge as 

possible, the fish taken 

out, tapped very lightly 

on the head, and then 

carried quickly to 

where the river ran 

through his garden and 

dropped in again 

When summoned, he 

attended with his wit- 

FOR RABBITS messes, proved it “a 
bit of fun” no fish 

taken, only moved; he quite enjoyed it. Dogs were devoted to him. He 


trained his own and often those of friends, entirely by kindness. A retriever 
was his special pet, a dog of character, the best of friends with women, but not 
always with men if he took a dislike and had not seen his master shake hands. 
a bit dangerous ; tramps were his aversion, and he had to be held if one 

The butcher had a great respect for him and never forgot 
When Wington was sold, Grantley Berkeley went to Alderney 


heather 


He was 
was met on the road 
a tempting morsel. 

Manor, near Wimborne 


a lovely place, Scotland in miniature—pines 


and yellow grass. He always said when he went there, there were three pheasants 


and seven men after them. He soon caught the poachers and the game 
increased. Among the heather in dips and sheltered places were small ponds 


He 
His cry of the jack snipe was 
unpleasantly 


for wild duck and wildfowl, many sent him from all parts of the world. 
could imitate their cries and they would answer. 
perfect, also the sound of the common gnat when on the warpath 


real. When staying there orce we walked to a hill to see the view across the 
valley to Poole and the sea in the far distance—most beautiful ; nothing stirred 
except a greyhen, that slowly rose and dropped again. Suddenly we saw a 


away went Grantley 
Berkeley and began to stalk him; soon the man seemed to be also staiking. We 
watched them out of sight near a small hill and returned to the house. In about 
an hour our host came in. He had stalked the man till near the little hill, saw 
him bear to left, went to right and dashed round, sure of catching him. and found 
they had stalked each other. It was very 
E. MURRAY, 


man below, where no man should be, creeping slowly along ; 


himself face to face with his keeper 


comic A most interesting man with a charming personality.—M 
OLD HOUSES AT GUILDFORD 
(To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I have been interested in your correspondence as to the old houses at 


Guildford. It seems to me that in the case of towns like Guildford it would be 
very much to the advantage of all the trading interests of the town and in the 
interest of the county generally, if the really fine old houses were bought up and 
owned by the town and then let by the town to their present possessors, the object 
being that these towns should not lose what are practically their ancient monu- 
King’s Lynn was one of the 


ments. I was at King’s Lynn a few weeks back. 
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most interesting towns in England ; in the old days, I believe, as a port it almost 
rivalled London. Its merchant princes were men who entertained kings and 
who kept up great state. Now, what is there left of King’s Lynn ? Its churches 
are magnificent ; the church and Corporation plate are unrivalled in England ; 
the Weigh House or Custom House is one of the finest small Renaissance buildings 
we have. But what is there left of the old merchants’ houses ? There are the 
wonderful door of the Thoresby College, a merchant's house with twisted pillars 
in Queen Street, the Rectory House (though this really does not belong to the 
church), and one very fine house in which there is a magnificent Jacobean room 
with superb panelling and a mantel-piece. It seems to me that the Corporation 
would do well to buy up these houses and relet them to the present tenants or 
owners. The Corporation might pay a certain sum to obtain some sort of owner 

ship of these houses, which would prevent their historical value being tampered 
with. The present owners could leave them by will or sell them, but whoever 
bought them or the person into whose custody they came would have no right 
to touch the old rooms or old panels. I believe if all the old towns tried to buy 
some right in their old houses in the same way that the Corporation of London 
have become commoners and so protected the London commons, it would be an 
excellent thing for the country.—C1vis. 


rFHE DESTRUCTION OF LARKS 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,— Your correspondent “ C. W.” protests against the custom of cating lark: 
rom a gastronomic point of view | cannot say whether the custom is disgusting 
or not, as I never tasted one in my life. Moreover, he says that the lark has not 
a single vice. That statement shows how little he 
knows of country life. Why, no more destructive 
bird invades our wheatfields at the present time 
than the lark. As soon as the first leaf of the 4 
wheat shows itself above ground, the lark pounces 
upon it, and he only eats the most succulert part 
of it, and leaves the green portion untouched 
During the summer there are very few larks to be 
seen in this district, but in the winter months they 
come in thousands, and they must migrate from 
somewhere. They want killing, and if they are fit 
for use as a food, by all means let them be utilised 
as such. They are more destructive than rooks 
in a wheatfield, and if I got the chance of destroying 
the last pair of them, I would avail myself of it 
without the slightest compunction. I would place 
them in the same category as rats, mice, sparrows, 
squirrels and rabbits—vermin all.--Lanp AGEN’. 


AN HISTORIC VILLA. 

_ |To rue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir, 1 am sending to you photographs of the 
open-air Capanna on a terrace, where we take our 
meals and spend most of our time reading and 
writing and entertaining our friends. From it we see 
Fiesole and all the lovely surrounding hills. The 
villa itself is an old sixteenth century farmhouse 
which belonged to Piero de’ Medici, and afte 
passing through the hands of many noble houses 
became the country home of one or two monasti 
houses, and was occupied in turns by monks and 
nuns, and the chapel adjoining the house was, 
by special permission of the Pope, consecrated 
for Mass to be said there daily. I have the 
Bull framed in the villa. One of its special 
and most characteristic features is the old 
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sixteenth century wellin the broad paved courtyard 
flanked with lemon trees rhe Medici arms in 
marble hang above the entrance, and upon 
the west front, where they were first placed by thei 
original owners. To come down to modern times 
early in the nineteenth century some monks from 
Pistoia, driven out by Napoleon, took refuge in the 
villa, and Mass was served by them every day in 
the chapel; since then the villa passed into the 
possession of the Marchese Gherardescas, and when 
I bought it I had it from one of their lawyers. It is 
certainly not one of the grand villas, but has its 
own charm from historical association, and is often 
visited on account of its beautiful and quaint 
courtyard with the old well, which has been painted 
over and over again by artists.—Erue. HARTER 


A MONDAY CHRISTMAS. 


{To rue Epiror or * Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—It is possible that your readers may not be 
acquainted with the following quaint old couplet, 
which foretells what the weather and the general 
state of the country shall be if Christmas Day falls 


on a Monday, as will be the case this yeat 


If Christmas Day on Monday be, 

A great winter this year you'll see 

And full of winds, both loud and shrill! 
But in summer, truth to tell, 

High winds shall there be and strong 


Full of tempests lasting long 


While battles they shall multiply, 

And great plenty of beasts shall die, 
hey that be born that day I ween, 
They shall be strong, each one, and keen, 
He shall be found who stealeth aught, 
rho’ thou be sick thou diest not. 


And lastyear, when December 25th was on Sunday, the prophecytook this form ; 


Lordlings, all of you, IL warn, 

If the day that Christ was born 
all upon a Sunday, 

rhe winter shall be good, I say, 
But great winds aloft shall be 

rhe summer shall be fine and dry, 

By kind skill and without loss 

rhrough all lands there shall be peace 
Good time for all things to be done, 

But he that stealeth shall be found soon, 
What child that day born may be 

\ great lord he shall live to be 


One or two of these auguries were correct There were “ great winds aloft’ 


during the winter, and there is no doubt that the summer was both fine and dry ; 


but “ through all lands there shall be peace '"'—well, there certainly the oracle 
did not prove infalliable, for “ soft winged Peace’ has during tort been chit fly 


conspicuous by her absence, both at home and abroad.—Gracr V. Curistms 
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THE CHRISTMAS PLAY IN SCOTLAND 





I rue Eprror of Country Lirt 
SIR, In the district of Gallowa in the South of Scotland, when I was a child 
play was common The é ‘ was always in the kitchen Iwo 
i the bo were dressed in white hirts over their clothes. and high, conical 
paper hats, with paper battlements fastened round them hese head-dresses 
trongly resembled the three-crowned mitre of the Pope A duel took place 
tween Golishan and another knight upposed to be Alexander of Macedon 
(,olishan being killed, a general cry was raised ‘A doctor, a doctor, ten pounds 
a doctor!’ From the ler or pants where he had lain concealed 
rushed out a black figure flourishing a broom Here come I, old Beelzebub 
mad over my shoulder | cart i club ind in my hand a frying-pan, am not I 
ily old man?” Curious to relate, the arrival of Beelzebub instead of a 
or was no cause tor wondel Thi oot-besmeared youngster represented 
the Black One,” as well as the Black Art,” which all doctors seemed to 
posse ! Kneeling down and touching the dead knight was enough to raise 
im to life rhereafter the Devil doctor flew round the kitchen, sweeping out 
ill evil from the house reatly to the enjoyment of the children, who flew 
to hide behind the servants or under the table Ihe words used, as far as | 
ollect, were these 
Here come |, Beelzebub ; 
Gie me money or I'll sweep you all out 
Money I want and money I crave; YOUNG LION READY TO PLAY 
If you don’t give me money, I'll sweep you to your grave 
Money was then collected in his hat, which was always a chimney-pot one und clawed his neck. He was rendered unconscious, and while the lion was 
I believe in some parts of Scotland, before the raising to life of the dead, a small standing over him a gamekeeper fired a gun, which caused the lion to return to 
flask is produced, from which a few drops are placed on the eyes, mouth and chin, his den. Mr. Terence Barclay was taken to the house, where he soon recovered 
e following words bein rid consciousness, and the doctors found that the chief injury was near the wind 
> I’ve a little bottle by my side pipe lhe main arteries were not injured, and Mr. Barclay is expected to make 


yood recovery rhe lions, which are now eighteen months old, were brought 


rhey call it Hoxy Croxy 


i’ll touch his eves, nose, mouth and chin to London from Mombasa last February in a wooden cage and carried by train 


And say Rise up, dead man,” and he'll fight again to Norwich, whence they were taken on a farm waggon to Colney Park. There 
they were kept in the paddock.”—Epb 
The verse is copied from an article in the Scotsman, December 31st, 1902, by sie I 


1. | lL..." the following explanation added “No doubt the oldest portion 
of the play is the Resurrection scene It is curious to note that in the Guizard FAKING OVER SHEEP. 
ymes of South Wales the name applied to the miraculous remedy is very lo rue Eprror or “ Country Lit 
imilar to that used in the North, and both are trangely suggestive of Hocus 
Pocus.’ May it not be that the ‘ Hoxy Croxy’ of the Scottish and the ‘ Hokum Sik In the interesting note in Country Lire for December 16th on a case 
yhokum " of the Welsh Guizard are but illiterate corruptions of the same sacred lately tried in the Scottish Court of Session, it 1s stated that the custom whereby 
d ind the passage a parod m the Ma "__C. H. M. Jounsront in Scotland the incoming tenant, or, failing him, the landlord, of a farm must 
take over the flock of sheep at a valuation, “ has no parallel south of the Tweed.” 
May I point out that a precise ly similar custom holds good, and is, I believe, of 
rH YOUNG LIONS AT COLNEY HALI immemorial usage, in the moorland district of the North Riding of Yorkshire ? 
To tue Epitor o1 Country Lire.’") There the moorland sheep, ‘* bred on the heaf,” as the phrase goes in the agree- 
: ments, invariably go with the farm, and if the incoming tenant is not in a position 
it May | draw your attention to the enclosed cutting from The Tim 


to buy them the landlord does so, and leaves them to the tenant. The difficulty 
telling how Mr. T. Barclay was clawed by a lion Is this one of the lions that as to valuation is sometimes met by fixing a minimum price, e.g., fifteen shillings 


u showed in your Shooting Number of Country Lirt ENQUIRER 


for ewes, and one pound tor rams But as a general rule the price is agreed 
We have much pl ure in showing again the photographs of the youn without much difficulty by reference to some local arbitrator. I speak from 
ns at Colney Hall Our correspondent at the time was very much struck with personal knowledge as owner of seve ral moorland farms in one of the Cleveland 


« tame and friendly charactes Y { the animals, and said that their owner and Dales, but the custom is universal in that part of the world, where, indeed, the 
ms closely oO Seotli ( RG Max ‘N 
is family freely entered the enclosure into which they were from time to time mditions closely resemble those in Scotland szoRGE A HACMILLA 


vimitted from their cage rhe titles of the pictures emphasise this view; but 
The Times extract sent b ur correspondent shows what we are afraid is only \ REMARKABLE BREED OF PIGS 
too common a sequel to the bringing-up of lion cub We give it in full: “ When “ , ” 
{To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” | 
Mr. Terence Barclay m of Mr. Hugh Gurney Barclay of Colney Park, Norfolk 
was releasing a couple of lions from their sleeping quarters on Sunday afternoon Sir,—I should like to draw the attention of readers of Country Lire to the 
take their daily exercise in a fenced enclosure, the male lion struck him down fact that a generous donor has just presented to the British Museum of Natural 


Histury two fine examples of a breed of pigs possessing 
two very remarkable features In the first place, they 
are said to be immune to swine fever, and in the 
second, they bear the hall-mark of this immunity in 
the shape of solid, horse-like hoofs, hence they are 
known in the country of their origin—Ohio, U.S.A. 

as “ mule-foot ”’ pigs A careful examination of these 
hoofs fails to show any sign of a cleft, and an examina 
tion of the enclosed bones shows that they have become 
fused into a solid mass resembling the bone enclosed 
within the hoof of a horse. One of these animals, 
weighing about fifty stone, has been sent to the 
Rowland Ward Studios to be mounted for the Gallery 
of Domesticated Animals in the Museum, the other is 
to be added to the Osteological Collections. Solid 
hoofed pigs were known to, and described by, Aristotle, 
and examples of such abnormalities have been 
described from time to time ever since. Darwin makes 
mention of such animals in his “‘ Animals and Plants 
Under Domestication.” In some of these all the 
toe-bones, usually separate, have completely fused, 
but in the specimens just sent to the Museum only 
the bones enclosed within the hoof seem to be so 
blended. The claim of the breeder that these animals 
are immune to “ hog-cholera” seems to suggest the 
advisability of introducing the breed into this country, 
especially since the animals fatten well and attain 
a weight of as much as nine hundred pounds! This 
correlation of immunity from disease with solid hoofs 
recalls the case cited by Darwin of the farmers in 
Virginia who were able to keep only black pigs, sinc: 
they alone, when turned adrift to feed, could eat of 
the poisonous paint-root (Lachnanthes) and live. White 
pigs partaking of the same plant lost their hoofs 
and speedily died, while the only effect) such food 





had upon the black pigs was to turn their bones 
QUITE FRIENDLY. pink !—W. P. Pycrart. 











